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[‘‘ SOMETHING TO SAY TO ME?” ECHOED MADELINE, WITH RAISED EYABROWS.J 


MADELINE GRANT. 


a od 
CHAPTER XVI 


Hoax stood on the platform, and watched 
the night-express move-its great, long body 
slowly out of the station ; watched till the two 
red lights, like two great big fiery eyes, be- 
came smaller and smaller, and gradually dis- 
appeared from view; then he hurried off to 
Waterloo to catch his own (the last) train, 
and, missing that, walked the whole fifteen 
miles, arriving home at half-past one in the 
morning, to the great relief of Mrs. Holt, who 
had been ‘‘ sitting up” for him ina nightoap 
of portentous dimensions, and who, seeing 
that he looked tired and dusty, and what she 
mentally classed as ‘‘down,” was disposed to 
be a very mother to him, even to setting a 
cold supper before him at that unearthly, im- 
moral hour, and staying him with a flagon of 
her own home-brewed ale—a great favour. 

‘“‘ And so she’s gone,” she said, at last, when 
she could absolutely contain herself no longer 
— ctually gone to Scotland?” 








Yes, Mrs. Holt, she is gone,’’ acquiesced 
her lodger, coolly, 

‘* And goodness alone knows when she will 
come back!” she added, indignantly. “ Well, 
well! I wonder what my master would have 
said if I’d have done the like—just walking 
off, and leaving him and an infant to fiad for 
themselves; but I s’pose fine folks is different, 
= don’t mind,” giving her cap frills a mighty 


Haugh said nothing. He was not going to 
tell this worthy and virtuously irate matron 
that he did mind very much, No matter 
what he felt himself, he would have everyone 
else think well of Maddie. He would hardly 
admit to his own heart that she was not quite 

ect, that he was beginning to feel bitterly 
jealous of her father, her surroundings, and 
all her fine, fashionable friends. 

However, there was no good in thinking; 
what he had to do was to work, to be up and 
doing, and to win for himself (if possible) a 
name, fame, and fortune. 

The next day he set to work to make a real 
beginning. He packed up his small house- 
hold gods, he took his last walk round the 





garden and fields with good Farmer Holt; he 
consigned his son to the care of his kind 
hostess for the present, and, promising to ran 
down often to look them up, he, in his turn, 
was driven to the station by the chestnut 
colt, and departed to make a new start in life, 
whilst the farmer stood on the platform, and 
waved him his adieus with a red-fpotied 
handkerchief, and, returning slowly home, 
agreed with his missus in finding the place 
‘*gommat” lonely-like now, and in missing 
= late inmate, and praising him up to the 
skies, 

Mrs, Holt was inclined to improve the 
moment by drawing invidious comparisons 
between him and his wife—‘ she wasn’t like 
him—he had more true worth in his little 
finger than she had in the whole of her body,’’ 
&o. Bat the worthy Holt, who had not been 
blind to Madeline’s pretty face and fesci- 
nating smiles, would not listen for a moment 
to such rank treason, and told his better half, 
very sharply, ‘‘ to hold her tongue!” 

en Glyn now took up his quarters in the 
Temple for the present, in a couple of gloomy 
old rooms, with narrow, long windows and 
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his attention from his werk, and of work he 
bad plenty. 
His friend Jessop (very un’ike many other 


s9-called ireot), having got a ood start u 
the proreksional ladder, Feached back @ han 


to his still struggling schoolfellow, and an 
opening was all that this struggling school- 
fetlow required—his brains, his industry, his 
good adiress and handsome appearance did 
the rest. 

Ho was far cleverer than his friend Jessop, 
and had twice his perseverance talent for 
s'eady application, Then he & wattral 
gift of oratory, was never at a 108 for a Word 
—the right word—never said toé maeh or Fe f 
little, and néver lost an 7 
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Mrateline WAS a 
pistedly bak 
form tha evening 
heart beat Vary fast, ah eyes felt “a 
dim I they lost sight of Bis gare in 
cro 

“Poot Hagh! how fond he was of Hee 
se Bata to herself, with » slaty. Toe 
pAHehON ; ‘“fanoy his coming up all 

jast one limmpee !'’ 

at y Madeline had betir 86 OVEEr 
wheliitd With Witention that she noW tk | 
miny thifgs @S & Mreré matter o! courses, Had 
& proper tribtits to her own importance, 

She and Lx@% Rachel occupied the Swi 
ing spafbieht; and the latter, who Was 
experianeed traveller, wasted by 4 
1g Ott of the window dreawily, Tiké 
at téok off her dress, and lay AOA 
‘and was soon asleep, whifet the 
othe SHA wal With her eyes fixed dpon thé 
dasky country throéagh which they were flying, 
asking herself many questions, aud fighting 
ont a battle between doubi and daty in her 
own heart. 

At times she almost resolved to tell her 
fither AH Within the next twélve houts, wid 
to Atcept tle Gdfisdqterntes, Whatever ‘hey 
= he by Bhe Was wrote fo déedive Hin, 

she Was Wrohe T leave High atid the 
baby. Yes, He Would do THs Fit thing, aff 

‘or ny 


the this Adeision Iabsriansly avitel at 
bir: mhittd Wad nidré at e&te, a Toad Hesined tO 
be Hitéd Sff ft, av@ she TAid Her Heud on her 
pilte@ at Tast, ‘and fell adlbep, 

Bat Morhing Brings odttisel— We do nt say 
that ft afways BrfAgs wisfor Her cytirkice 
had ooz2d away, the sudden effect of seditg* 
Heh tad Séen slightly bieiited; and as 
Mw@aie, in tite eo, ently toring, aliptted 
at Badinbtrphy, and bade sep of coffee wy tite 
atation, ahd met ber futtieroowho had Bed a 
bad nigut’s rest, wd Was cdhtertentiy very 
enppich ih his teniper—Her good ihtentions 
were dispelted tie snow before tte bun, Sue 
intiet Wait, she asetrred herself, till her pwent 
wae in & Miote indulgent. moo@, Bite dared 
not speak now, tr wontd be thea, 

The sare afternoon thie Whols petty xe rein- 
foreed by Lora Revert audwi MP, 
td Mie sur Of Mr. Grant's “ litvie pcan 
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little joke—and the exclamations of astonish- } 
mbnt'frort his dadgiter and hid piésts tiade 
his eyes twinkle very nightly, and his tongue 
wag very freely. 

“T did this thought of that. Montaga 
raid to me, aad 1 Haid to him, ‘ Nore Gt your 
little pic-nic places for me; I'm not going to 
rough it; I must havea decent house —noble- 
man’s if ‘possible —and- ‘rent it dnd the shoot- 


ing for a term of years.’ So hetnid, ‘ If that’s 
eu 


your idea, 
ably, 88 
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they Wweé B11 ont of plkce= thet they Were 
like & touriets ‘wt Home nobdle- 
man’s seat, and were liable to have to horry 
away the instant the real master came home, 
Such ridiculous ideas she dared not breathe 
to her father, but she did whisper the word 


expense, 
‘+ Won't ib cost abont two forttined 1616 | 
live here; it is 6 Magnificent?” 
“Not a bit of Tb,” he 
‘And if it did, hd 'thatter. tits Jay 
Madeline, the Prides, that [Ve ¢ob it i 
crously ¢ for th cfd song 1 T “t'let 
on 'té atty of fellows, you yon htew Bit 
titely I Have the whos ‘and 
all ioe six a the 
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moors and eg | bat Pi 168 
hith in London, ene’ is So Salah 
méd6Wn Were. Gh: fi 


yout little aathe, and +o canoe cffne m4 
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A ath Tanne ola room, as they all were, with 
atrow windows, stained oak 
rl pe eey mantelpieces, and dogs and 
}irons. and farnitere—farniture 
that matched the house in a way RIDE 
more modern would Pave donb, 
** Bat, papa,’’ objected Mateline, when a. 
was At last able t6 Bef in A Word é2, 
MB you understand getting this place £0. 
pb?” she asked, in a tone of amazement, 
: her hand over lake 
‘a far as you look, 


ue WE Bheoting Castle, and the 
he garde nd plewbaresgronsd which, 
yom, I keep up!” Be added, poh- 
Still, yon there's & GF forest, is 
‘there not?” ihe takea, 

“ There is!” with a magnifie®fit wave of 
his hard. 

e as ant * shootifig lodge and miles of 
eather 

“ There is!” another superb gestiire of ac- 
quiescence. 

“And then this beautifal castle, Pg big 
entrance hall, billiard-room, .toom, Rete Eatite. 
rooms, gun-rooms, 
me knows wha aspen ed, 

hough of cones ait none took at 
the carvings and the paintings!” Waving her 
hand in her tafn- 


this We Opt Wetld cay, with 
| acaemmanteane Trnro value 
2 dust ? What can 
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a i er] or fathér, an- 
you think i oF other objec- 


Of,” speaking rather timidly, ‘' peraps it 
has a bad name!” 

At this suggestion Me. Grant exploded, 
not With wrath, as his daughter fully an- 


“4 but with Iaaghter. 1 

‘* Youseperstitions, ridicu 1” he 
exclaimed. “And did I T pay wil that money 
to old Mrs, Penn for_her to turn you out cf 
her hands with such ideas? Nonsenee! Don't 
let me hear any rhore: rabbish. I 
blould be ashamed "to let an kaow you 
said #0 | Now ran away aid Geohcher Goose’ ~ 


site: Gohan the same, se his- ar by merry 
apes dinner, 
and oe and Jonéiy Eyal 
| partete “new aheiinyits dae: oh thic le 
dors; passages; — + 
x focforaed oe papel og he oa 
= lcohntg weeese at his donghes with 
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putting his thamb in the armholes of his 


moured one or two, anxious to keep their host 
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to theypoint, and net. let. him.ramble on and 


on,.93 was hia wont. 
“Wh, Th ashamed. to-tell you what she 
says!” lookieg af her through hig wineglesa. 


‘‘ Bb, Maddie? Sse thinks that.the cast'e 
ia like people wa have all:m<t.in one daw, 
She says she wouldn't Be-a bit surprised.to 
heaf that Tt hada bad name!” 

A this theve ta3.an ou'cng, a good deal of 
pid laughter, many voices tarking to- 
gether, 

Amoug {ite din nd.one noticed that a feot- 
raan atthe sideboard, a man who belonged to 
the plage, aad had jast. bern ‘' takem 02,” 
infned eadly palé as he histeaed 40 Miss 
Grant's suggestion ;and the wineglaes in: his 
nand at the moment. fell ous of a poyerless 
{rasp, aod was smashed inte a hundred frag- 
mends, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Hor, sloudiess Amgust days suczesded one 
pnother, the whole party (idelading 
Madeline) made the most of the weather aod 
their surroundings. 

_ Grouse and black cock were pleutifal. Day 
nutter day the sportsmen returned with beam- 
ing faces and with heavy bags, having waded, 
so to speak, miles and miles over the sew of 
heather, ‘and feeling, in the excitement of 
ocins covey alter covey; Deither-fatigus nor 

. 


The ladies sometimes: came out on 
pete, and brought the: lnncheen, and saw a 
“ rive ” 

¥ndéed, Lady Rachel herself—lov be it 
spoken—-was by means a bad shot, 

Miss Maxwoll, the fair girl with the swall 
waist, professed great. enthusiasm for the 
moors escotied Mr. Muato, the M.P., 
and thus sometimes Madeline was loft at 
home by berself, which-ske preferred. 

Ste e-solitary excursions about ths old 
park, about the neighbouring roads and lanes 
on 2 thick-set shooting pony. 

The people in .the- neighbourhood had 
* galled,” and were constantly coming up to 
Daukeara to partake of-one of its well-known 


good dingera, 
(N-B.—Me. Grant had brought his own 


cook) 

She joined cocasional tennis parties, getting 
ay pienies ; but-the neighbours that interested 
Madelisie. were the poorer class, who lived 
around im thatehed ¢ottages, and who were 
beat, eRfepoken, aud original . beyond. any- 
thisg-she kad ever-come-across, . 

Once or two strange, mysterious apseches 
had been uttered, of which sbe bad no clear 
idea of the meaming, between the carious 
brokeh Hoglich and. the intentional darkness 
and obgeurity of ths hint. All sbe could tell 
waethat the allusions: pointed to sémething 
aboné the “ Gastle’’—but what? 

Yer that was just the question. She never 
aot-any farther. 

Besides Mies Grant's wanderings over hill 
and dale, she made some enterprising searobes 
in the bouse itself. She never could get it 
out of her head that there was “ something 
queer about it,” as ee mentally remarked 

To look atthe Castle trom the inside in the 
twilight, as: he semetiaes did, fixedly, when 


al the were smoking,-or flirting, or 
sttolliog up and down the terrace walks, the 
great seenied to her to take the 


Brey 4 
— of a face—a huge, massive, threatening: 


ace, 

She would: shut her eyes and look away, 
bat something her to lock baek 
again, aed there it would. be,just as her im- 
dination ed red it! 

‘he-great: eiitrance in the middie 
was the nose, of course; the two imuiehse 
_ 8ide-squate towers ite terrible, diabolical- 
looking.cats ; the big wpper witidows in the 
gateway, thie eyes. 

Bat it was bidedus! Its made 
np of shadows, and. cornérs, and battresses, 
was bo‘h triwes: t, 

Madck one of these long reveries, 


as. her componiensevengeoes them to be, would 
suddenly arouse herself, and drive away dull 
care by. suggesting. a dance in the hall, 
charades, the piper to be summoned, and a 
reel, and was herself the very.“ spirit of the 
ball,” flying hither and thither, getting every- 
ona. going, and danding down ali her lady 
guests as be reel and tulloch orthe Highland 
schottischa, aa if she. had been bitten by a 
© terantela,” 

‘To's many, @ day since we have had so 
much gsaiety bere,’ said. a stout Highland 
matron to Mwdeli ne.one.eveiiing after a more 
than usnellg saccessfdl dance iu tle Hall, 
whero her daughters—great, big, athletic. 
looking girla—and Madeline berseif had kept 
the floor-for faliy hadf-amhous, 

'* Have you never beem hore to dances before, 
or anything?” gasped-Maddie,.whe was still 
a littie ont of breath. 

“Never!” emphatically. ‘‘ You see the 
house being shut vp for so many years, and 
the owner being abroad, and—aud—” pausing, 
aud looking.rather red and conscious. 

“ Well, go on,. Mcs. Mactaggart, please; 
what else?” 

‘*Well, its being empty, you know, and 
then for so long that one. almost began to 
forget that there was such @ place, except 
whea one looked. over this: way sometimes, 
end.saw it stapdieg here on the ride of the 
hill, Jéke an-enchanted eastle,” laughing at 


‘and when we heard it was decided to make 
the best-of thiogs, and to let it for the shs0t- 
ing. I said to Mr. Mactaggart, ‘Goodaees me, 
Andrew, why, they will wever got anyone tu 
teke it if-they.knew—not if they got is for 
nothieg——’”’ 

“ Waat-do you mean? Whatis it? Do 


eagerly. ‘Ti they kaew whet?” comiag 
clore tothe lady, _ 

“ Ob bless me,what did Leay?” ejaculated 
the good matroa, whose triamph at ber 
daughters’ reoent. successes bad deiven all 
prudent resolations out-of -her head. ‘ Aye, 
I let my tongue rua .on too fast, I'm thinking. 
You must not mind me akvays, you know,’ 


apologeticably. 
“Bat whatis-there to know? Do, pleasa, 
tell ms?’ reiterated. Madeline, standicg with 


Maebsggart, and speaking ia a tone of 
increased urgency. ; 

*We alk "we would never mention 
it,” said that-lady, making s show of firumness., 
“1% would not be feiz ; and you English p2ople 
have no prejadices aud no given supsretitions 
like us Se j’ vith # would-be eomplimen- 
tary emile. “You bave seen nor heard 
nothing siuzce you came, new, have you?” 
she added, with a tomeh of avxicty, flavoured 
with a hint of cusiesity in bor tone, pokiag 
her head close up to-Madelise. 

‘‘No, I've seen nothiag; aud now, Mrs, 
Mactaggart, you have told ime either too much 
of too little, You-must tell me sowe more. 
I havealways had a strange feciing abont the 
place; I have always fot that there Was'some 
story, and I’msare I ara right,” 

‘“Stery, indeed !”’ shaking ber mueh. be 
feathered head, ‘4 should think so, 0», 
there's our carriage annowneed. I date not 
keep the horses, Andrew is so partioular ; and 
dea’t; my dear,’ spesking anxisasly,*' breathe 
a word of what I've been telling you. Re- 
mom ber that.” 

‘* Bat you have teld me nothing—nothiag, 
Mrs- Mactaggert,” exclaimed ber hoste:s, in a 
frenzy of curiosity, endeavouring to hold her 
hy a-detaining hand, ‘I shall come over and 
seo'you, nob to-morrow, bat on Friday, and 
I'll expeot yeu to post me up in the full, trae, 
and particalar history of Davkearn Castte, 
Oaly for that I would seazesly let you go 
new.”’ 

« Laws, my dear, we are going away to-mor- 
rew, Did-I-nottell you? We ate ofl tothe 
Tele of for @ non th—we ara, indeed, 
Sorry we won't see you egain till next 





her owa (what she thought) poctival ides; | 


telk me, Mca Mactoggart,”’ said) Madeline, | 


her back to the company, face-to face with | 


| . So saying the worthy latly hastily sqizez.1 
her hostess’s band, and, gathering her clutch 
of daughters, scuttled down the staircas? on 
Mr, G-ant’s arm, making her exié go skilintly, 
and, having fired Madeline's curiosity so su9- 
ecersfally, that if added quite ten per cent. -te 
her own evening's pleasure, 

As:for Madelina, she felt as if sha had heem 
robved of a right, of something that had bcen 
within ber grasp, and that hee fingers were 
just clo-ivg ou, and then it was unexg3ctodly 
snatched away. 

She went by.and-by to her own room when 
all the house partly brokeup, and as Josephine 
brashed out her long hair she asked her, qnite 
suddenly, speaking to Josephine’s reflacsion, 
that looked over het own in the glass, — 

« Josepina, tell me konestly—how do you 
like Scotland ?” 

“ Very much, indeed,’ responded Jozephine 
heartity, for Jossphina had found a kindred 
soul in Mr. Monro’s French valet. 

* Aad Dankearn?” 

“Yes, it is beautifal—un chateau mag- 
: nifique.” 

‘*Soitis. You don’t find it dall, eh?” 

**Dall, mon dieu, non! not new. Perhaps 
in winter time it might be a little triste.” 

‘IT shontd not wonder. I suppose”— 
hesitating" you never heard anything of 
the:people who used to live there before, did 
} yon?” 

‘* Non, non, it haa not been lived.in, oczup,« 
| what yon say, for many years, Ani al the 
| people about here they talk so funny, snd 
| another tongue—what you call Gaclic, Tasy 
| know, but they cannot speak, It has not bzen 
lived ia for twelve -years—fifteen years—tha‘ 
| is all, Bast what does it matter? It ia quite 
; dey, i6 ia not damp—il est trés bien.” 

| §**No, is was not damp,” muttered Madeline 
; to herself, as she pulled aside the cartsing wd 
| looked. eat on the pleasure-ground afer she 
| had diamiscel Josephine, who knew nothing, 
who had heard nothing, 

So their straage history, whatever it wax, 
had not yet filtered to the esrs of the house- 
| hold. Then they were all English—all their 
own London servants except enc; avd therc 
Seoteh people were, of course, clanzish. 
Sometaing there was to know, but what? 
| The idea tormented her. Mra Mactagzart's 
| alinsions worrisd her as persistontly as 2 

banging door or a.bine-bottls fly. What dia 
sha mean by saying in thai sepu!chrad yoics, 
‘“‘ They never would get anyone to take it if 
they kaew—not if they. got it for nothing!” 

She stood gazing out upon the pleasnre- 
| grownd. with , tan ly thoughtfal eyes. Tae 
| ground was white and mottled with strange, 
| fantastic saadews. The great trees seemed to 
| move and sway slowly.ia the night wind like 
| 80. many enormous hearse plames; the stone 
| balle on the top of the steps leadiug do vn the 
terraces glearacd like so many skulls in: ths 
psle: moonlight; thestatae of Mercury holding: 
the sundial just below took to her disordered 
vision. the shspe of a skeleton raising 
threatening arm against this mysterions 
Highland castle. For a momeut or two this 
object looked appallingly distinct, and then a 
great wave of clouds came suddenly relling np 
across the moon., Everything was, as it were, 
instantly blotted.ont in darkness, as if a thick 
black cartain from Heaven had been droppe! 
upon the scene. 

Madeliae shuddered involantarily, as shein 
tura drew the window hangings together, and. 
made s dashand planged into bed, - 











OHAPTER XVIII. 

Mapeixe's superstitious fancies were.paril y 
driven. ont of her head now by something.eo 
—in short, by the ‘‘ very marked (and dic- 
agreeable) attentions of Lord Robert Mortega 
—Lord Robert, whose laggage had been tno 
cause of so mach fuss 80 many hearts 
burniegs at King's Cross Station, 

Ié wae.as heavy and as large and oumber- 
somes thatof any ‘' Grande Dame,” for Sir 





year,” } 


Robert was a-dand y, and could 205 live with- 


es 
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out at least thirty pairs of boots ranged round 
his dressing-room, and the rest of his ward- 
robe supplied to correspond. 

He was the third son of a duke, and one of 
Mr, Grant’s most recent friends. Their friend- 
ship had been chiefly cemented at Ascot and 
Goodwood, when, the little millionaire had 
lost several “ponies” very complacently to 
the impecunious nobleman, for Lord Robert 
was poor—worse than poor—he was up to the 
ears in debt. 

“* How Bob carried on” was the wonder and 
admiration of half his acquaintance, He 
never lacked anything, he dressed well, 
drove good horses, had capital rooms, be- 
longed to first-rate clubs, went about when 
and where he liked, and managed it all on 
nothing—absolutely all on nothing. 

Clever Lord Robert! Many of his intimates 
chaffed him half seriously, and begged that he 
would give them the tip. He lived on credit, 
and existed on the patience of his tradespeople 
for years, when the poor Glyns could not raise 
even five pounds on a similar article in their 
straits, but now he was about “played out,” 
as he said to himself, frankly. 

He had had a little lack at racing—just 
eufficient to pay such things as mast be 
paid—servants’ wages, cabs and railway 
fares, postage, club subscriptions, &c., 
but for food and drink, clothes, and lodging 
he had not laid out a shilling for a couple of 
years, and this conld not goon, he knew. It 
did not need daily uvpleasant-looking blue 
letters to remind him of this, His affairs 
were desperate, and he must marry. But 
who would have him? 

The well-informed Belgravian mammas 
would not have allowed him to touch one 
of their daughters with a barge pole. He 
was a black sheep, a bad lot, a beggar. He 
had no chance whatever among his own set. 
His relations were sick of him. His brother, 
the present duke, soarcely recognised him, 
and never asked him inside his doors. Lord 
Robert “had let him in” once or twice, and 
there were one or two unpleasant little turf 
scandals. 

Then the rich fathers and brothers ina 
lower grade were not anxious to be allied to 
Lord Robert's blue blood and bad reputation. 
They fought shy of him, too. His name was 
pretty well known, and he was beginning to 
think that a rich, elderly widow, with fat 
money-bags, and ‘probably not a “ H,”’ to her 
name (whom, of course, he would keep well in 
the background), would be, as he said to him- 
self, “about his form,” but at this crisis a 
deliverer unexpectedly appeared upon the 
scene in the shape of the rich, rank worship- 
ping Mr. Grant—Grant, who had heaps of 
coin, and one only, lovely daughter. The 
meeting was providential. Lord Robert was 
saved. 

Already, ere he had even seen her, Miss 
Madeline was set aside, in his own mind, 
as his own particular and exclusive pro- 
perty. He came, he saw, and he was con- 
quered. She would do—it was the very 
thing—and as to that booby Levanter, if he 
presumed to put his oar in he would find 
himself in the wrong boat. 

Lord Robert set to work very prudently 
and cautiously ; he was polite, attentive, ard 
amusing, had draped himself in his very 
best set of manners for the occasion. 

He was a good shot, good tennis player, had 
a fund of little amusing anecdotes (rather 
stale to a London club habitue, but caviare to 
Mr. Grant and most of the company), he had 
® good voice, and playedthebanjo. He never 
allowed anything to rufile his temper ; he was 
aristocratic-looking, and .by no means plain— 
tall, very fair, with a clean shaven face, and 
large blonde moustache, and grey eyes, set 
rather too closely together to give athoronghly 
pleasant expression to his countenance—age 
thirty-five, looks above average, debts enor- 
mous, affections centred solely on himself. 

Such was the gentleman who had resolved 
to marry Madeline Grant. His intentions 
were quite palpable to her delighted parent, 





with whom Lord Rebert was a_ special 
favourite; for that astute, wily person Ww 
his little pet weaknesses, and turned them 
to his own account, 

At this period Mr. Grant revelled in the 
names of half the peerage. ‘‘Is not So-and. 
So your cousin ? is not the Marchioness of this 
your aunt?” etc., to all of which Lord 
Robert assented, ee ee little piquante, 
funny anecdotes, which gave Mr. Grant a 
most delicious — of familiarity with the 

reat, and adding, ‘‘I must introduce you to 
80.and.80, or the Marquis would like to kvow 
ou, You are jast the style of man he cares 
or. I must see to all this next season, eh?” 


eto, 

It will be easily believed that poor Levanter 
was nowhere. He could not make Mr. Grant’s 
daughter sister to a duke, aunt to a marqais. 
He was now ‘‘ out of it” altogether, and was 
psinfally aware of the fact. 

Lady Rachel, too, was low in her mind, and 
threw out many hints about her brother’s 
good sterling qualities to the unconscious 
Madeline, and made savage little speeches 
about Lord Robert Montagu into the same 
indifferent ear. 

Lord Robert had asked for and obtained 
Mr. Grant’s hearty consent to Madeline 
becoming Lady Robert Montagu, and the only 
thing that now remained to be done was to 
induce the young lady to ratify the treaty. 

Lord Robert, who had a good opinion of his 
own fascinations, thought that there would beno 





difficulty about this, and he meant to Jay siege | 


to her now in earnest. 
They had been about a fortnight at Dan- 


kearn whilst this affair{was thus quietly | 


brewing. Madeline had not the very faintest 
idea of her father’s wishes or her suitor’s in- 
tentions. Sach a notion would have filled her 
(as it subsequently did) with horror. She 
liked dancing and playing at tennis and amus- 
ing herself like other young women of twenty 
—lessthan twenty—but a suspicion of anything 
more,’or anyone falling in love with her in her 
new and attractive character never entered 
her brain. Pretty speeches and compliments 
she laughed at and turned aside, and it was 
generally mooted that the beautiful American 
was as cold as the typical iceberg — had a 
genius for administering her most crushing 
snubs if one ventured on py ee | bordering 
love-making ; and it had been hinted that there 
was either some pauper lover in the back- 
ground, or else she was looking for a duke, 
She thought Lord Levanter rather stupid than 
other wise, and made allowance for his sister’s 
partiality. She thought Lord Robert pleasant 
and gentlemanly enough, a capital person to 
make things “ go off” well, and was glad he 
formed one of the party; but of her father’s 
views and Lord Robert’s aims she had no 
more idea than her pet pug ‘‘ Cupid,” and it 
all came upon her without any preparation, 
like a bolt from the blue, 

It happened in this fashion, and on a sleepy 
Sanday afternoon—Sunday having at Dan- 
kearn many gaping, long, empty hours, 
passed after the morning service in smoking, 
sleeping, novel reading, and sauntering about 
the kitchen-garden, eating fruit, or sitting 
under the big lime trees in the pleasure-ground, 
surveying the misty, warm heze of a hot 
August, through far away abstracted eyes. 

It was thus that Lord Robert found Made- 
line, when her complacent father had given 
him a semi-paternal hint that “ that this was 
the hour, and he was the man!” 

**She’s a cool, reserved sort of girl in some 
ways,” quoth her parent. ‘She has never 
had a faney that I know of (no, certainly as 
yet he had not known of it)), and she likes 
you, I'm sure, and won’t go against me,” 

Thus encouraged, and having swallowed an 
extra glass of sherry the gay wooer set forth, 
with but little fear of meeting a cordial ac- 
ceptance, 

rue, Miss Grant was cool, was no flirt, 
was a self-contained, though beautiful young 
person, 

These were the very women that had their own 





worldly advancement most warmly at heart, 
and that thrust love's foolish im to one 
side to make way for the majestic progress of 
ambition. 

Madeline sat under the lime trees in a low 
wicker chair, alone, having been recently 
deserted by Lady Rachel, who had gone in to 
have a comfortable snooze to her 
afternoon tea. It was a heavy, drowsy after- 
noon, with busy bees buzzing lazily to and 
fro above a huge bed of mignonette, which sent 
its fragrance far and near. Madeline’s book 
lay face downwards in her lap, her hands were 
crossed negligently above it ; her thoughts were 
not in Dunkearn, but with a hard-working 
barrister in London, who had written to her 
that very morning rather a rough, out " 
unpleasant kind of letter Poor Hugh! Why 
could he not wait? Why could he not have 
patience? 

“You seem to be in a day-dream, Miss 
Grant,” said her noble gusat, in a dulcet voice, 
slowly approaching her, and doffing his Glen- 
garry, ‘“‘and all the rest of the folks appear to 
have gone to sleep.” 

‘* Have they ?"’ she exclaimed with a sudden 
start. ‘‘ Well, one sannot wonder! It is a 
very hot afternoon, and after that sermon with 
eight heads, lasting fifty minutes, you must 
make allowances,” smiling as she spose. 

‘Oh! I’m always makingallowances. I’m 
an easy-going sort of fellow,” thinking rather 
pompously of the social sacrifice he was going 
to make now, and the honour that awaited this 
pretty unconscious girl in the white dress. 
“ May I come and have a little talk with you?” 
drawing up & chair and smiling his most in- 
fallible smile. 

**Certainly, I shall be delighted. Bat are 
we in a talking huamour—ien’t it rather hot ?’’ 

“ Pray don’t bore yourself to entertain me.” 

“‘ Lord Robert, Ican always amuse myself, ”’ 
agitating the air with her heavy-red fan. 

“Ab, indeed, I suppose you can say, 
‘My mind to me a kingdom is,’ eh?” with 
another smile. 

**I think I can,” she answered slowly. 

“Qh! well, [ wish I could say the same, 
*pon my word I do,” his thoughts reverting to 
his dans and his debts and the maelstrom of 
difficulties from which he was looking to his 
— companion to rescue him, ‘“ Miss 

rant, I have something important to say to 
you,” he added, suddenly nerved by these 
8 recollections and spurred on by them to 
put his fate to the touch without delay. 

* Something to say to me,’”’ she echoed with 
raised brows. “ What can it be that makes 
you look so grave?”’ she added, airily, “‘ and 
how can it be important ?’’ 

“Qan you not form an idea?” he replied, 
significantly, leaning forward in his chair 
as he spoke; and suddenly lowering his 
voice, he looks steadily into her eyes— 
those soft hazel eyes, in whose depths there 
seems to bean infinite mystery. Yes, it sud- 
denly strikes him, a mystery more enticing 


| than the most brilliant glances of more bril- 
; liant orbs. His look is an illumination to 


Madeline, but as yet she does not think of 
herself. She mentally glances at Miss Annie 
Maxwell, the fair-haired, slim! young lady 
with whom she has seen Lord Robert carry 
sprightly dalliance to the borders of flirtation. 
He has come to ask her offices by way. 
She should not have imagined Miss Annie to 
be a very difficile young lady, nor extra hard- 
hearted. 

“Oh! I think I have an idea now,” she 
exclaimed, with a suggestive smile. 

‘* You have!” he replied in a tone of relief. 
‘*‘ And—and—may I ventare—to hope?” 

“T really caunot tell you, but I see no reason 
why you shonld not,” she returned looking at 
him steadily. ~~ 

“ Madeline,” he said, now moving his chair 
two feet nearer and suddenly taking her hand. 
“You have made me the happiest of men.’ 

‘*T don’t think I quite understand you,” she 
returned, endeavouring to draw away her 
fingers, and feeling very uncomfortable. 

“Then I must only speak more plainly,” 
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he said, coming still nearer, and looking 
straight into her eyes with all the wre he 
possessed. ‘I want you,” dropping his voice 
to a whisper of tenderness, “ to promise to be 
my wife.” 

In’ a moment ehe looked at him wildy, 
as if she could not credit ber own ears, as if 
she was almost going to scream; then she 
suddenly jumped up, disengaged her hand 
with passionate force, and stood apart, facing 
him with flaming cheeks, 

* What do you mean? Are you mad?” she 
foolishly asked, in strange, sharp‘tones. 

‘‘Mad! certainly not! I am quite in 
earnest, Miss Grant,’’ returned her suitor, 
‘both amazed and sffronted. “One would 
think that I was a real lunatic, to judge by 
your alarm, but I am perfectly sane. I have 
your father's good wishes, and Iam very much 
‘in earnest.” ' 

‘‘ My father’s good wishes! Good Heavens!” 
she ejaculated, her mind in a perfect tumult 
at this unexpected and totally unlooked-for 
dilemma, 

“ What is the meaning of your agitation, 
Miss Grant? Is there anything so very 
strange in my masking you an offer of my 
hand? Am i s0 totally unworthy of you?”’ 
with an assumed humility. 

“ Oh, no!” eagerly ; ‘‘indeed it is not that ’’ 
(little did she know him), endeavouring to 
control her, and be equal to the occasion ; 
** but, oh——” 

And a scarlet wave rushed over her ‘cheeks 
at the thought,— 

“ What would Hugh say ?”’ 

‘Then, may I ask the reason of your re- 
fusal—if refusal it is to be?” very stiffly. 
“‘Give me a sufficient one, Madeline,” now in 
@ would-be tender tone. ‘Tell me it, and 
put me out of my misery, for I love you.” 

Oh, gigantic falsehood! But, all the same, 
be was as near to liking her 4s it was possible 
to be—this tall, pretty girl, standing under 
the lime trees, with angry eyes and flashed, 
averted face, and who was by no means 80 
easily won as he had supposed. 

“Give me a reason,” he reiterated once 
more, 

As the words left bis lips he saw a strange 
change pass over her face—a change that he 
ould not underetaud. Is was half a look of 
fear, half a look of contemptuous derision. 

“There is no reason,” she eaid, slowly, her 
‘voice faltering a little, ‘‘ beyond the usual one 
én similar cases. I do not wish to marry 
you.” 

There was a fall moment’s dead silence as 
Gord Robert digested this unpalatable an- 
nouncement,— 

“I do not wish to marry you,” 

It was plain enough, at any rate. 

**And why?” he asked, boldly, after an 
a able pause. 

here is a kind of menace in his eye that 
bardens her, and she answered with the ut- 
most calmness, — 

“Well, really, I have never thought about 
you, Lord Robert, in any other light but asa 
mere acquaintance, As mere acquaintance 
i like you very much, but nothing more.” 

This with an almost imperceptible shrug of 
her shoulders, as she turned away to take up 
her parasol, 

“But in time, my dearest Madeline,” he 
urged, feverishly, ' 

“Lord Robert,” she interrupted, quickly, 
‘*T am not your dearest Madeline. Kindly 
consider the subject closed once for all, and 
remember that for the future I am Miss 
Grant.” 

She was getting angry. Such persisten 
Was downright impertinent, Hs 

There was @ long silence following this 
€ecisive speech, unbroken by any word from 
the gentleman. He was angry, too, but dog- 
gedly resolved to have his own way. 

He stood looking at her gloomily as he 
pulled his long light moustache, and then, 
teeing that she was about to move away, as 
af to end the interview, he exclaimed,— 


“You will change your mind yet, Miss 
Grant. Every woman does, I shall not ac- 
cept your no as final. Remember that I 
have your father’s best wishes, that his heart 
is as much set upon the match as is mine. 
Think of my absolute devotion, that will be 
yours for life ; think ’—this was the last stone 
in his sling, his final coup—“ that some day 
not improbably you may be a duchess. Don- 
caster has only one ailing boy. The little 
Marquis has chronic asthma, and is the only 
life that is between me and the title.” , 

“ You would bribe me with that,” she cried, 
scornfully, “‘with the chance of the poor 
child’s death as a bait. I hope he may live 
long, and wear his father’s name and title for 
years and years after you and I are both in 
our graves, Oh, Lady Rachel,” with a viclent 
start, ‘‘I did not see you,” as that lively little 
matron came tripping over the grass behind 
her, secretly fired with curiosity as to what 
this long interview might portend. 

‘¢No, he had not proposed, or, at least, he 
had not been accepted,” she remarked com. 
placently to herself. 

They both looked angry and pnt out. They 
had been quarrelling. How delightfal! 

“ How deliciously cool and comfortable you 
two look!” she mendaciously ejaculated, 
‘This is quite the nicest place, here under 
these dear old trees,’ seating herself in 
Madeline’s chair as she spoke, with a gesture 
of utter exhaustion. “I have been in to the 
house, but I could not sleep. I tried to take 
forty winks, but I waa nearly maddened by a 
blue-bottle fly that kept buz, baz, buz, and 
drove me simply wild. Maddie, darling, I 
suppose tea will be out here, wont it?” 

“ Yes,” rejoined Madeline, glad of such an 
opening. “I 'iljust run in and tell them to 
bring it out. It must be nearly five o'clock.” 

Aud in another moment her tall, white 
figure was already half-way up the terrace, 
and Lady Rachel and Lord Robert were 
alone, 

Both were eager to question the other, of 
course, in a delicate, roundabout way. Lord 
Robert got his query out the first, 

Throwir g himself suddenly into a wicker- 
chair nesr Lady Rachel, and crossing his long 
legs as he =m, with marvellously-assamed 
indifferer ce, he said,— ft 

‘*By Jove, what a handsome girl she is! 
What a walk! what an air! Wonder whee 
she got ‘em, eh? Not from papa,” he added, 
with a curious Jaugh that littl Mr. Grant 
would not have liked to hear. 

“Her mother was a woman of good old 
family, I believe,’ retarned Lady Rachel, 
placidly, ‘I suppose from her.” 

‘Qh, poor and proud, no doubt, and glad 
to tr fortunes by marrying that little 
money: grabber.” 

Ob, fie, fie, Lord Robert!” exclaimed his 
companion, playfally. ‘' You know you are 
@ great favourite of his!” 

“Oh, am 1?’ sarcastically. ‘Quite a 
feather in my cap,” he added, with a sneer, 

“What had happened?” thought brisk 
little Lady Rachel. 

The good gentleman was put out. She shot 
one little sly glance at him from under her 
eyelashes. 

Yes, he looked quite savage, and the eyes 
that were following the now distant white 
figure looked distinctly resentfal. 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! She saw it all, 
and mentally clapped her tiny hands. What 
a goose she had been not to guess it at once, 
the moment she saw him, that he had been 
refused ! 

** Tell me, Lady Rachel—you saw a lot of 
the Grants in town. I want to know some- 
thing,” hitching his chair nearer. 

‘* Well, I’m quite at your service,” she 
answered, graciously. ‘' What do you wish 
to know?” leaning back with fulded arms, 

“T want to know if Miss Grant has any 
hanger-on, any lover, anything of that sort 
up there, Of course, she had lots of fellows 
alter her; but did she seem sweet on any of 





¢ 





’m, eh? You loockers-on see most of the 
game, don’t you know?” 

“ Yes, when there is any game to see,’ re- 
torted her ladyship, smartly; “ but in this 
case there was none.” 

“ No one?” he echoed, emphatically. 

“No one,” she answered, “positively no 
one, She is not at all one of those young 
women who wear their hearts upon their 
sleeves. She is not susceptible,” 

“Most extraordinary,” muttered Lord 
Robert to himself. ‘Well, then, that settles 
it, and I'll have another try.” 


(To be continued.) 








Tue art of living easily as to money is to 
pitch your scale of living one degree below 
your means, Guard against the notion that, 
because pleasure can be purchased with money, 
therefore money can’t be spent without enjoy- 
ment, What a thing costs a man is no true 
measure of what it is worth to him; and yet 
how often is his appreciation governed by no 
other standard, as if there were a pleasure in 
expenditure per se! Feel a want before you 
provide against it, You are more assured that 
it is a real want; and it is worth while to feel 
it a little in order to feel the relief from it. 


Tse Rvsstan Priest's Wire.-—-There is 
only one happy woman in Russia; it is the 
priest’s wife; and it is a common mode of 
expre:sion to say, ‘‘as happy as a priest's 
wife.” The reason why she ia happy is be- 
cause her husband's position depends upon 
her. If she dies he is deposed, and becomes 
a mere layman; bis property is taken away 
from him, and distributed, half to his children 
and half to the governm-nt. This dreadfal 
contingency makes the Russian priest carefal 
to get a healthy wife, if he can, and makes 
bim take extraordinary good care of her after 
he has got her. He waits upon her in the 
most abject way. She must never get her 
feet wet, and she is retted and put in hot 
blankets if she has so much as a cold in her 
head. It is the greatest possible good fortune 
for a girl to marry a priest; infinitely better 
than to be the wife of a noble. 


Canptes.—OCandles, says a writer, denote 
both a low and a high state of society. 
The early Grecks and Romans burned 
candles made of wax and tallow. These 
consisted of] oakumwicks and of the pith of 
bulrashes, dipped into liquid wsx or tallow. 
But these gave way to the handier lamp, 
whether of terra cotta or of bronze. In a 
country abounding ia olive and other vegeta- 
ble oils, this was the essier way. In England 
the supply was, as indicated, from an animal 
source, Then a time came, especially in Eng- 
land, when lamps, except for the wealthy, 
went out of use, and candles were mostly 
used Now, far more lamps are used than at 
the end of the last century. Before the intro- 
duction of petroleam into England candles in 
the country and in the city were used, either 
by the very poor or the very rich. The Queen 
hag never given a drawing-room reception 
where either lamplight or gaslight was used ; 
only waxlights must shine. No British noble- 
man invites his guests to a ball where the 
illumination is by anything else than by ex- 
pensive wax-candles; and by the latter I 
mean either those made from wax, as we com- 
monly understand it, or from the finest 
spermaceti. On the altars in churches, none 
but lights made from vegetable wax and 
vegetable oil are ever used. When I asked why 
wax candles were thus used in the dra - 
rooms of royalty and the nobility, I was told 
thatladies appear to better advantage withsuch 
& light, and also that it is better for their com- 
plexion than gas, In the obscure places of 
the kingdom the poor, however, have no 
thought of their complexion ; but as, centuries 
ago, their ancestors thought only of economy, 
so does the modern British labourer, whe 
some rural districts, still uses the dipped tal- 
low candle, 
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HANDSOME HARRY. 


All the gitls are in love with him, 
In love with handsome Herry, 
But aly one of them all he'll ehoose, 
Only one can he marry. 
Gertrude, Miriam, Blanche, and Sue, 
Isabel, Madeline, Kate, and Prue, 
Angie, ' Bdaa, Estelle, and Lou, 
‘ravlein from over the wat r, 
Mabel, Fanny, aud Margaret, 
Julia, Jennie— the little pet— 
R yeamond, Olara, and s¥eet Lisette, 
Peggy, the miller’ 8 daughter, 
Grace, and Elma, and Aue belie, 
Lacy, Eloise, Carrie— 
All the girls are i lové With h fd, 
And only one can We arty ! 


mec fine day ne wil ride away— 
ud tone shall bid him tarry— 
wi9 by his cide a blushing bride, 
he has cliosen to marry. 
Who in it ba? Ah, cap you guess? 
Filoretice, Marian, Mande. or Bess, 
Evapgelice, or the gay Thecese ; 
Bena, from over the wa* er, 
anche or Eloise, sweet and fair, 
Losaimond with the raven hair? 
No—fot Hé says none can compare 
With Péfey, thé tillers daughter : 
Bo wilt thé girls will be jeatous of me 
When the néws the gossips carry, 
For | am the one that tds stolen away 
Dire heart of the handsome Harry! 
J.P, 


THE FAIR ELAINE: 
—o—-. 
CHAPTER XLL 
THE GOOD sAtraniTAN, 


Miss WeAtursten received the tvanderer 
With open artis, 

Arley hdd telégraphed, as soon as she 
réached Dover, that’she should be hame in 
\e few héute, therefore they were looking for 

er. 

‘‘My datlingy how we have miséed you!” 
the old Indy said, tenderly, a¥ sH® folded hér 
close in her artis, and tried not td ridfice the 
sad change iti the origivally bright face, whife 
sho.did net express the least durprige that shé 
had come back t6 her alone, 

But her keen glance had détéct®d trouble 
the moment he bad looked fifo het eyés, 

Besides, her telegram bad read, “T sliat) be 
at og! this one ane she ha #eemed’ to 
realise instinctivély that sdmethih 
mach amiss, ” seed 

Nothing could have been’ s¥ecte® or nitta 
winnipg and afféctiondte thai Ind Wert- 
worth’s greeting 

‘We are so glad to have you back onta 
wore,’ she had said, taking bork A Arley's 
hands md kissing her fondly. a if ‘Raving 
her beck " mesiit as much to her ab ft did fo 
her sont, and treating hef niéfé Hikes Toved 
sister than liké am acqudintafics cf a fiw 
bourse. 

Arley felt a glow of affection for her in- 
R‘antly, while she thonght the géntle girl 
was just as lovely ab the contd be. 

It seemed: as if she bad beth undergoing 
some refining ptocess @urii¢ the last two 
yesra which had ren@éred Rer beatity mire 
Gelicate and her manners thofé Winning. 

Shehed Been Ghatmed with Her from the 
fires morhentiof thbir meeting, Mhd there was 
It the slightest feeling df énvy or bitterness 
in het heart towardwher for Paving so un- 
ceremohionsly stepped into thé home and for- 
tene which fored watly ydarsébd bad regarded 
aa hers; insterd, she bevar immediately to 
— ber with an iffco'on ulyvod éqo¥l to that 

bh eho bed entertained fer Afike Me- 
Allistet: 

Baj too, felt that some te qially stent change 

had come over Arley. — 








She had santos J satay é any 


a have eeqnire 
in placo cf hat oe 
ant 


oF Veness & etave, Beet Wom 
om, adding a Pea a Hein s® re via 
wk ord bh ween hé? and 


ter Sy ee bs ppickse et 
: both fad felt on i Atle 
brief aleeraln ; ; but In& ws Bure th Veg Ne 


pees s*trow could ever have that Nak into 
86 ce into ech ors act e Petete 
bri teal into sac ge ; bat 

powledee only adde ay eines, 
eid her desire fo yg the d 
wite feel how Welcome she eh 
home. 

A fort Of péade and rest settled over Arley 
now ne ee she was #afe within the old nest; if 
shé éould but have blotted out thé mieniory of 
the na tWo years she could almost have 
itfidgined herself a fr ce, Bappy girl once teed | 


ena We das Teer chéertt 


Atser they had taken t their tea they hd her 6 


upstairs, 
“You must ress,” ree Allister bold, » With 
an afixfous look at the face which was 

losing #6 cdlonr which excitément had for 
a time lent if; it is a hard journey. from 
at to London direct, dnd I know yon are 


we Arléy was glad to bey but het héart 
ened 3 puleations as théy passed down 

the long corridor, and finally stopped at the 
door of her o!d room. 


In& thréw it open, ard Arley RS ee ap 


exslamation as she saw that everyt fg with 
was exadtly as she bad lefi it—all the. little 
knickhacks and treasures which she had 
anes there as a girl were in their acous- 
rane laces, while it seemed as if not évén 
otto t Sela had been disturbed, it 

Was all 

ere hr even an old dressing-gowh, which 

oe ee ae lefj behind because a newer an 
one Had Been prévided for the 

Bride, ie, babi ev thé ‘back of A chait, aid 
— of her wh slippers, with thiy re 
botrd Ut the toes, which she remembered 
fo a tae Ad ret before thé Ai’ if tio peaté 86 


we WAS sop s> natural ard Rotie-txé that # 
s@h@'ot Sdntait and Gelizht filled her vg 
Bit fhe Békt moment she fiiried to Ini 
vivid fidth off her cheek, a questioning 1008 in 
het €yes. 

The young gitl broke into & low, sweet 
hiugh,; and there was a peculiar oltarm iti it 
to returned wanderer. 

‘You did not su I would éver — 
these roonis, did you?” she asked, residing 
Arley's thought at once. “Noe futteed ; 
I begged auntie to lei me have the ores 
eppotite hérs, atid reserVe théze just as’ you 
have left them, ay that whenever you could 
epare us time for a little visit yon would 
feel #3 if you Had got into your own corner in 
the-home-nest again. We have done nothing 
to them exeept to freshen then wp for You; 
besides,” she added, as shé taw that Achy 
looked troubled, and the tears were gathered 
in Ker eyes, * these windows have a sdbutherm 
prospect, while I am particularly fon@dt- = 
western view, where I can have @ glorious 
gurfset once in a while, ds you know I cam 
have from those in the blue so 

“ Now aunfie,” she continu , with b rpety 
tact; seeing that Arley. was pti read AL Veg 
break down, and unable to utter & word 
appreciation or thanks. ‘I ax_goeing to run 
down and send Sarah up to wait upon 
juet as she used to, and you can come when 
you &teready. Good-night, dear,” and bendiog 
forward she kisted Arley, and thén quickly 
left the room, 

But she did ndt dredm t6 #end Bath, nor 
allow anyone elée to go up into that chamber 
for & gocd while to come. 

whew meant t6 let Arley wéep ott her full 
heatt whinférripted, ard unbnt a all her 
sorrow to kind, sympathetic Miss ater ; 
ehe Fitew that it would have to come fo0dner 


cet . 


te Fe aatt 





or oi, Aw it wotild do het goa ; So tho 
e better, 
@ ddor had foaroety clozed aft her 
me ‘i pdor ae "s self. Postessién, eee 
her. entirely, and throwing b self into ] ts 
oAllister’s ar : My a perfect. abandonment 
Of grief she crie 
« Aantié ! atoti ey Lies bys by yout kind, sorr 
ey és that you & sp sow eg b have t¢ 
you—my story o eid and stat 
Seeadl life, ie mainsisph e, Wret! he 
ag Saat oe t be 


Na 
en d_ tf P ilees to i: ; 
z ia oe vantee caged yen 
a 4 kag that golpeeh 


ti what I - 
i eon ip—your ae an 
. atiitie, I don’t kuow,” and 
hat followed. those words was. ptt 


“ ¥ou abn's Khow!” repeated Miss Mo. 
‘Ailister, Th a SOFt of stupid 


pid maze. 
“a I have not. seen him for almost a 


Tey! ” ta ‘thé astonished, almost stern 
wns in reply to this terrible state- 


“No, auntie; abd what is more, I never 

5 gee him, aye n,” Arley returned, 
roa at apititedty. 

ming back to his bestitifal, peazetel 

bore, where she had once been 80 4 and 

flotn evéry date, made her realize Pre 


haw ever before the Sarre Wrol e 
Philip Paxton had 46: if er 
itito’ Wtharridge with him ahd’ — ring 


abs tion whith devdlvéa'u 
If be but let Her aloné iM cg still 
fifite Bein free and Happy: 


have Béeh; hd obliged to work fot ‘hef aay 
vredd, Met not bebe = art ahd c 
fot life #ith the g th this 


re hai Ceuta Bote Hodtd a Be ‘2 
adh td her, Beéanke of the Gadperaté ate 
to whic sli hda béeh forced. 

“My child, tet! mné all about’ ft 
MeAiiete® dofimanded, Wien af ro he she 
could get her breath after the shock which 
Arley’rrévélation laa given ber, 
ane Ble ee beginning ee what ‘had 

nispired upon her wedding- y, and 
a travifal account of all thas abe bad om 
frota the man who should have been & 
provider and a tender protedtor. 

The old lady's face rol pate and ster és 
she listened, and she thanked the fates tHat 
ste had ndét mate ktown her intenttons te- 
garding the fature disposftion of her p¥opetty 
before the pair left home. 

She had résolved to settle a handsorhe in- 
come on Arley, after seeing how nobly she hha 
borne hersett upén learning that she Wav tot 
Captain Wentworth’s child; she had: been 
almost temipted’ to. d® it When she hat sent 
for Mr. Holley to makecove® her fdrtane to 
Ina; but she rejoiced now in that ste had nob 
done so, for she believed’ that Philip Woald 
have continnéd tolive im idleness, &hé pethaps 
ik, treated Arley until this day. 

“\ My darling,” she‘saids tremulousiyy“' why 
@id-you net tome straight baék to mie as soon, 
as-you began to be! unbappy ? ” 

“TI never shoald have gone away én thet 
case; Arley answered, wearily, ‘‘ for ave 
not known a heppy momeht since I teld Psil-p, 
in this room, that I should relinguish- every- 

to Ina.” 
figen nen why did:you not tell me-atonce? 


ae 


“een I could not,” <4 tine ies 
t think, auntie, T was a e ot less 
a6 hours wee ek pies ores Ba 


; step y inal peau 52 
rtune le) 

i — ah Res =a sere me 8 

it then Pa 

Shap oe 


“Bat you 


path vr a baat ente of honear 
should have come back to me 





weedait 


mnnannmeneh amen oe 
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wtrert-he refused to'reppixt you the brate!"” 
and’ Miss MeAHéster’s cheelte were red’ with 
anght ;. ‘‘thy dear, yba shbuhi néter  havé 
imo Mm arey' differénve'from: thie wid life,’”” 

“Ah! bow I wanted to—how I longe@ tw, 
sundid, ¢Cu wilt névet'keow ; I fave dreénied 
of these deer reétus and four kind freu and 
loving: smite gaia and again, untit my heart 
sobed almost to ‘breattihg with bomesixkness, 
It wae bitter! bitter d T conid wet best te 
think of ¢He-bumilietion; I went-away, 6 ath 
appea¥ance a kappy wifs; and I coald not tear 
to conte to be pitied; or tobeterse’a sub} cf for 
voserp. d préirred'te'hids mybelf and my 
sorrow as long as it was possible. It was fb’ 
vine towever; after’ i begamto eatin 
tour Aes . 

Mise Med Mister groahed sloud: 

“ Arley? A&pley | you: talk’of *ettning! = 
who uever bad ‘a wish uppratifret! ie is: 
cruel, aud will néver forgive: hfm=cever! 
Cinld child’ | wiry did! you not: write aud tel | 
me how ity wat; and: I: wokld' hve geht ‘yous 
plenty of nediiey ?”’ 

Mies McAllister was’ shaking from head ‘to 
foot with am itg/ed sorrow! ahd’ anger. 

“Bai it wes pavh an independent fetling, 
amreid, to Ohink thet Tconld takevareef my- 
relfsat Ic had Bot Been so uchieppy avotit’ 
PHiltp; F ae tot eure but that I shoald have 
evjoyed it, But the most dreadful ofall wan’ 
téefind« shy jewéls-aatt that: bantred-potind 
notdewlich you lbadsgiveh mb gone.” 

‘' Restole thtm! I kno :he Gidd” ovfed 
Mise MoAltisttr, seeming to grasp thet rath 
iubtinetively: 

Arley fluxhed svatlet ;: bitter: ae “nor own 
feelings were towald ber husband it'was rot 
pleasant to héarandtheratoude him of beiby & 
thief; but after a momeritéhe answered 

* Sotme such whodgif flaéhdd upon me at 
first ; bat I put it awayfrémt me as quickly as 
possible; I eoull not ‘believe he wassunk's0 
low as that; it is teo'dreadfal to: eotiteniplate: 
for # moment.” 

* You may'depend dpon' it that it waa he 
and uo ‘one elas,” Wer oompanion retard, 
severely; ‘‘any other thief ”—how 
crtes<e® at the word“ woald have t 
more, such as laces aH fina clothing” 

Well, witooter it was; it left mé almost 
pent lets; and if it had not been for that g6ot 
wortke,. Jame Collins, I béeve I steuld have} 
died’ Adley replied) 

“Blede Jane Oolting | Miss: Mea Reter4 
said, fervently; ‘iP she°isete be Anta she” 
shell henceforth: be “elxd in” purple’ afd five 
linen, and fare eeeneyaty aay? SH 
waetrulyea ‘good: dritad, aid she shall 
have ber reward,” 3 
_ “ Yes} inteed”’ Arleyredpdnde, with “tears 
inher: eye, ‘sie wab'a coarse, ubléarned’ 
woman, bet she bed the heart of a svint, and 
I stadt kee her wiwaya. I thoaght © cottht’ 
neve¥ bemure Gekoleté than f'was that day 
whenvehe told mesic nivet leave ime td: 
home; Dopit di@tiotvouipare With the r 
of Being went in that dréeadfal coart, with all 
those strange, swavthy fides before wie; whd- 
thoes Gritiom, outituy 6yew BHM Af’ ne; I 
vever Wad a thoupht tit I www being 
de coding oe viata that cotitieel- wins ‘ 
inter pret rything honesty ; bit. instead 
of that; he wer falsifying evere word that I 
Ttered, ad puitive my téstithony in stich a} 
lhe thaeT eppeated td be ‘eougeniwiny my: 
telf and blackening my own character: Sif’ 
Cnavieetold'me afterwards all that wab eid, 
and “ie wie ‘fWartel, He ‘paid, too, ' there 
wertio Goubt frwt'he had Been bribed #6 fo it: 


4 


and wae! to get a déable fee his * 
double-dealing. And was ?t18t ctand, Wot te, 
in Sit Ohavles'to stdndeup thére He tobly ‘and 


expcse all their villainy? Of codtde I dduld' 
rot naderatand & Word, bueT vollt bet By the 
clatiky looks of Philip awd’ his* eodticel, snd’ 
Sigitr (Prcqaelii’s' hervousness; that somhe 
thingevany very wrong: Arid Ifelf dovats, a 
relieved, when he came and arsumieathe eure 
of fue, Ploved His ntother the wiomsnt T'saw 


obbl® met Weve détie nidrt GY mie than they | 
Wiive Pore.” 

“Sie CWarlés Har bert srd‘tis' mother have 
my eternal gratitude. Their names shall | 
immediately be bo ked among thoke of my 
dearest friends,” Miss MbAihiter earvestly | 
affirmed. 

* Aid when I recéived Lady Elaice’s 
letter,” Arley pursued, ‘‘they rejoived a3 
siiéetely we if they hvd betty persorully con- 
céfhed Ry the matter, FT wonder who I am, 
anyway, autifie: What is this secret which 
Eisine bas disedvered 2.” 

Heaven sed Lady Elaine alote kivowl” 
réplted ‘the old lady, with at impatient sigh. 
“We have all been just abont distracteli to 
fin@ out, Dud Hst'a word will ste lisp to any- 
ones Yow ato be fold first, she says; you 
haw6 the firdtrigtit to thé good news, It is 
only # Week Or ten days since we learned that 
she had Been #hecessfat fn following up tho 
chee’ Witch #hé had obtaited from Jane 
Coins, Site was, however, so anxidns beransa 
phé heard nethifig ffom you; that she at lest 
odhfeswed the texton why.” 

Mite MoAWiktér then went on to tell Arley 
héw Lséy Mins bsd cétmhe'to ber to léarh 
the mathe of the vessel inf Which she had been 
eétit Hore FYoth India; how she had asked 
for something that she had worn at that tite 
and bid ttken away the fittle shoes and 
stockifgs anf étnerald ring, hoping that they 
might aid her in her search, 

“T wm afraid that I bave no father and | 





{ 
f 
mother living. I am afraid thera will be no | 
ore to own and Tové nis in tiy new position, | 
whatever thht may be’; forif there had been | 
she would never have kept this. secret so te | 
hereelf. She wotld' Wave been in duty bound | 
to tell my relitives, and they wold naturally | 
have odthe to yon to leatti mére about me,” 
Afley raid, somewhat dejectadly. 
“You will have just as many to love you as 
you have always had, even if you find no new | 
 refatives,” Mise McAMister replied, and ‘kiss- | 
“ina her tenderly. “Yon still belong to me, | 
‘and will always be bound to mie, by the deep 


')lové whidht We Buvo for each other, and your 


hortié shall Kerceforth be hére, just the same 
as it used to be, and we will try tb make you 
forget these last two years that Lave been so | 
Pfratpht with anbappinets to yon, We will | 
‘be 88 bappy as’ porsible while we are spared 
each other; and when I am gous, Pr aps you | 
Fan@ Ina will love eavh other well enough to 
, on in the by erey pea tipo, prim 
r t ‘ag , which were. | 
t whit emtion, With a soft touch of | 
her fingers. | 

‘* Auntie,” she reid, appealingly, “ dou’t 
spesk «f atiything like'that to-night. I have 
‘bat just got home to you, and [ do not want 
‘to think of another parting.” 

On!” she continued, with a fond look, while 
she leaned herhéad egainst Miss Mo Allister’s 
shoulder, ‘ I believe I nevor loved you half | 
‘as well in tte old days as I. do now—at | 
least, Idid notresliseit then as now, And 
how kind it was of you and Ina to keep my 
rooms for met Tt gives ms such a restful, 

acetal éeling to be here onts more. I am 
ike'd tied child who has been lost for a long 
time, and then found and esrried buck to-his 
father’s hone.” 

‘‘ Dear Chiff! ata we ars 0 glad to hive 

ow hate?!” muriitired Miss McAllister, with 


ast falling teard. 

‘*T Helieve fre,’ wae the contented. 
rt “a “ahd Ida, tod. How lovely she 
a! 


“Sue is indee?;in both form and eptrit; 
‘phe hus dotie everything since you went arty 
to fitt your place; she learnéd from. the ser- 
vants all that = were accustamed to do for 
me, ana it has been really toucbiny to see how 

shé‘has beeh in tho performance of 


tail 
wey as 
“T ath 80 pled; if she had been Hasgreaable 
or unlovely T arti afraid I stonld have found 
it) hard to fo her for stepping £0 tn- 
thy place,” Arley said, | 











her cand everyubing haw been we pleamet ag 
peseibid dsteret? in 'ower ravetor'aed teorher 


‘verbmrbiicutty * 
with a lit'le flash of her old spirit, | 


‘* Bat,” the adéed, a moment Ister, ‘I 
believe [ am very impatient. I caa hardly 
wai’ for mioming to come, Lam so anxioss to 
learn the mysterious tecres of my identity. 
Whereis. Klaine stopping!” 

“At the Latgbam. Sir Astlony came te 


| Loudon inténding. to remaita only a short 


time, or uatil bis: basiness was completed; 
bat Ledy Hamilton has exjnyed the cxeive- 
test of the city, aud coome to dread gring 
bask to Hazslaisre, where she misses her ane 
#0 mach, so they have remaized here unit 
now, I will send William to tell Lady Diaine 
of your arrival the first thing inthe morning, 
fox you +hall not be kept im suspense 
moment longer than is absulately neoer- 


‘Thank yon, Auntie. Poor Ehice! what 
trouble she bas had al-o, sinco I wentaway,” 
Arley sighed, “how mach sorsew there is- ist 
the world.” 

‘ That is true, dear,” gravely retarned Mise 
McAllister, '‘ but. sometimes.our greatess bles 
sings grow out. of our heaviest rorrows.” 

“T wonder what pessible blessing I covld ever 
get out of mine,” was Ariey’a bitter. responed,, 
abd her aunt answered selemul: : 

‘You may never know here, my chiid. I 
may be that-God will hide the knowledge frore 
you until you stand face to. face with Him 
Do. not qaestion tue wisdom of i*, Arley, but: 
try to trust Him who has ordered it, and 


| mayharp all eternity may be beantifal for yan ; 


whiie the inflaente of what you. bave suffered 
may extend farther than you-hawe suy idea. 
of, even in this world,” 

She areseras she coucluded, and kissing 


| Asley-again, bade ber good vight, and ieft her 


to. rest, 

But long after v2rde she recalled her annt's 
earnest words and wonderad..at the prophetic 
import which thay contained, Just new, 
however, they brovght to mind those sweetly 
serious words of Lady Dlaine’s ou her wedeiag- 
day, whenshe had .scked ber what it-was*' to 
make the best of anything,” 

“Té is,” she had said, ‘'to accept whatever 
is sent to ug as sont. by an alh wise Father for 
some good—to bear all ills-patientiy, and be 
reverently grateful for whatever of joy mr, 
fail to our lot,” 

Then she remembered too. how she “hed 
asked. hér, if she could Jive out her life tite 
that, and how grave the beantrfal face Rud 
grown as she replied : : 

“JT do not knov what may be before me; 
dear, bat I meaz to try to liveout my Hfe litte 
that,”’ 

Arley’s tears foilowed thick and [2st as shee 


| thooght how faitnfaily she was trying new Im 
| the midst of her grest.norrow; bow she hed 


crushed down ali selfish guief, to minister so 
the stricken father and macther of her lover, 

repressing every. murmar, and snbmitfing 
even cheeifally to the burden leid upon hers 
how like the ‘ good Samaritan” she in tarn 

had: been te poor Jane Collins, and how of late 
sho had been zeslously working out the 
mystery which enveloped her own parentage. 

Surely she was living. ont her life:'to tir 

highest purpose, sacrificing self for the gesé 
of others, and “ doing with her might whatever 
her. band found tado,”’ 

Arley's heart was dsepty moved with these 
remembrances, and almost involantary theve 
arose te her lips the humble petition : 

“ Help me, oh, m3)Father, aot only to make 
the best of my sorrow—the sorrow which Thon 
has sent ; but algo of the life which Thon best 

ven.” 
¢ Then without a question as to how o7 wher 
the answer might come, she fell aslesp, in, ber 
oldhome nest, as poacefally as @ little child, 





CHAPTER Xt, 
THE STRINGE LETTER. 

Tavs to her promige, Miss M>Atlister sent 
ai meseenger early the nextmorning to infofna 
Thady Elaine of Arley’s return ; but, to the 
gteat dicappointment of the whol» family, he 
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brought back word that Lady Hamil | “Yes, they are very pleasant people, and I 
accompanied by Lady Elaine, had gone env ed their society exceedingly ; but tell me 
Hazelmere for a couple of days to give dire - | some.uing about yourself Lady Hamilton is 
tions regarding the refurnishing of some of the | well, I trust.” 

rooms. | ** Yes, she is in good health, but she is not 

Bat Sir Anthony was delighted to hear of like herself yet ; our hearts have been almost 
her arrival, and sent a message, saying that broken since you went away,’ and the 
he should come to see her as soon as he had _ bereaved father broke down entirely as he 
finished his breakfast; and he was as good as ' said this, 
his word, for in less than an hour he was| “I know,” Arley murmured, the tears 
in Miss MoAllister’s parlour, and his face starting quickly to her eyes ; Annie wrote me 
betrayed gennine pleasure as he greeted Arley, about your sad trouble, Dear Sir Anthony,” 
for she had been quite a favourite with him at | she added, tremulously, “if Wil had been my 
Hazelmere. ' own brother I could not have grieved more 

“ Well, well, Migs Arley—excuse me—Mrs. for him; and poor Elaine! what a blow it 
Paxton,” he said, shaking her warmly by the | must be to her! ” 
hand, ‘it really does me good to see youagain.| ‘Ah, yes; but she is’a pure-hearted saint, 
But how you have changed! Forthe better, if , if there ever was one,” Sir Anthony returned, 
you will allow me to say it.” patiently, wiping the tears which would roll 

And his eyes roved admiringly from her down his farrrowed cheeks, ‘‘I’m sure I 
flusbed, smiling face over her graceful figure, | don’t know what we ever should have done 

‘And so you concluded to let your busbaud | without her—she has been almost son and 
come home, and extend your travels—these | daughter bothto us. Lady Hamilton feels as 
husbands have to attend to business in order , if she cannot bear to have her out of sight, 
to make money for their wives to spend, eh?” though sometimes I'm afraid we are selfish 
he continued, jocosely, “Ah! you needn't | and trespass opon her goodness more than we 
dlash about it, child ; it was all right enough ' ought. She will be delighted to learn of your 
for you tosee more of the world, if you could return, I expect,” he added, forcing a smile to 
stand it to be separated from that handsome | his still trembling lips, ‘‘ when we hear the 
chep. Philip told me all about it—said you wonderfal secret which she has been keeping 
had met some friends who were going to take . for ycu, we shall all be greatly astonished.” 
you abont more. He—Philip—was quite “Do you know anything about it?” Arley 
neighbourly for awhile after his return; he questioned, eagerly. 
used to come down often to spend an as H “Not a word more than the fact that she 
with us, and play chess with mother, but has succeeded in establishing your identity 
haven't seen him at all lately ; some one told | beyond dispute; she affirms that no one shall 
me, though, that he was overwhelmed with ' know anything about it until after she has 
business, so I suppose he hasn’t had time to | tuld you.” 
visit. However, I suppose you know all about ‘*T must confess that Iam very impatient,” 
it, and he must be glad enough to have you at ! said Arley, with a long-drawn sigh. 
home once more,”’ “Well, your patience won't be taxed so very 

Arley was amazed, long ; they will return to-morrow, and then we 

She had grown hot and cold by turns as Sir ‘ must all make up our minds to be astonished. 
Anthony rattled off this long speech, and ehe We know this much,” Sir Anthony added, 
was thankful enough that he was inclined to | with a twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘that you area 
do all the talking, for if he had asked her a | ‘lady born’—who knows bat what. you may 
direst question she could not have answered | prove to be a princess? ”’ 
it to save her life, ‘‘Now, Sir Anthony, you are laughing at 

Philip back in London and hard at work— | me! that is an absurd idea,” Arley retorted, 
overwhelmed with business! with something like an old-time pout, 

She could scarcely credit it. She did not “Well, whoever you are,I hope you will 
know what it could mean. not be beyond the réach of your old friends, 

He had been a visitor, too, it seemed, at the | for we all have been very fond of you,” he 
Langham, calling freely upon the Hamiltons | answered kindly. 
and Lady Elaine, while, stravgest of all, he ‘*Never fear that; my old friends have 
had allowed them to believe—so she gathered | proved themselves too true for me to ever 
from Sir Anthony’s words—that everything | wish to get beyond them ; there are not many 
was all right between him and his wife—that | who would have been so steadfast as you all 
he had merely returned on account of business, | have been in my adversity,” she returned, 
while she had remaind abroad for the sake of | feelingly. < 
eceing more of the world. “ Tut, tut, my child ; your friends were very 

She was actually stricken dumb for the | proud of you after the noble renunciation 
time, when happening to glance at Miss | which you made. I know ofno one of whom 
MoAllister, she saw that she was as astonished | I am so fond, after my own two dear girls, as 
as herself, for a perfectly blank expression had | I am of you, my fair ‘Rose of Wentworth.’”’ 
settled upon her face, Arley smiled and blushed, then sighed at 

This warned her that she must make some | the sound of that old familiar name. 
effort to reply to Sir Anthony, or he would ‘You forget,’ she said, ‘‘that I am not 
ses that something was amiss, and be making | entitled to that name any more.” 
uncomfortable inquiries, which would neces- ‘* Yes, I did forget,” Sir Anthony replied, 
citate as disagreeable explanations. ‘*but no matter; doubtless you have not 

Giving her aunt a significant glance, she | forgotten that old couplet, which, by the way, 
turned with a smile to her visitor, and said: | fits in exactly here: 

“Yes, Sir Anthony. I have done consider- ‘«* What's ina name? that which we call a rose 
able travelling since I saw you last, and have By any other name would smell as sweet.’ 
seen a good deal of the Continent, I met Sir | But I must go,” he added, rising, ‘‘I have an 
Obarles Herbert and his mother when I was | appointment in Piccadilly at twelve, and it is 
in Madrid, and they kindly offered to take | half past eleven now. I shall send Lady 
care of me if I would travel with them fora | Elaine ronnd as soon as she returns, 
few months longer.” and you must tell Philip to bring you up to 

“ Sir Charles Herbert ! I knew him—or at | the Langham as often as possible. We do 
least I used to know his father well. Lady | not go down to Hazelmere for another month 
Herbert is a splendid woman, and her son, as | yet; when wedo we shall want you to come 
I remember him—a fine lad—gave promise of | for a long visit.” 
being a noble man,” ‘* Thanks,” Arley said, with rising colour at 

Sir Anthony sighed heavily as he concluded, | the mention of Philip’s name; ‘‘youmay be 
and his face grew very sad, sure that Ishall come to see Lady H ton 

Arley knew that he was thinking of Wil, | very soon; give my love to her, and come 
who would have compared favourably with | again yourself, Sir Anthony, to see me,” 
any young man in the kingdom; but she She had hard work not to look guilty, while 
was glad to have the subject changed, and | her heart was beating like a trip-hammer in 
returned ; her bosom, ; 





x 


But Sir Anthony did not ap to mistrust 
that anything was wrong, and after shaking 
hands all round, and inviting both Miss 
ele and Ina to visit them, he took his 

leave, 

*‘ Auntie, what does it all mean?” Arley 
exclaimed, losing all her brilliant colour, and 
sinking weakly into a chair the moment 
the door closed after him. “ Philip back in 
a and at work! “— no one ae 
the truth regarding us; but, according ir 
Anthony's account, every one believes that I 
have been travelling merely for my owa 
oe and with his knowledge and con- 
sent,” 


It is pretty evident to me what-it means,” 
Miss McAllister replied, severely. ‘‘ He has 
probably managed to learn what the rest of 
us know—that the m y regarding your 
birth has been solved, aud that you are a 
‘lady born,’ as your friend has chosento put 
it. Perhaps he hopes that you will come into 
an independent fortune with your new 
position, and expests that you will forgive him 
and allow him to shareit ” 

“T don’t know,” Arley answered, musingly. 

“I hope, however ,” her aunt resumed, with 

an uneasy glance at the grave, thoughtful face, 
‘‘ that you will not be so foolish as to do any- 
thing ofthe kind. You have suffered enough 
already at his hands.” 
“ Auntie, I must confess that I don’t feel 
very much like et him,” and she 
shivered slightly; “bat I don't imagine that 
I am going to ba very much of an heiress,” 
she added, with ssadsmile. “I fear I shail 
be ‘ Poor Arley’ still; but if you will let me 
stay with you—that is, if no peremptory 
duties call me elsewere—I shall feel very 
grateful and content.” 

*¢ Child!” and Mies McAllister choked over 
the word, and winked hard to keep the tears 
back ; ‘‘ you ought not to talk to me like that. 
Do you not know that I love you dearly, and 
nothing could make me happier than to keep 
you with us?—eh, Ina?” and she _turaed 
almost sharply to the young girl, to hide her 
emotion. : 

Ina arose, without a word, and crossing the 
room, knelt by Arley’s side. é 

“How I wish that you were my sister!” 

she said, lifting her grave, sweet eyes to the 
troubled face. ‘‘ Just think what my life has 
been —how few I have had to love me! Iam 
so glad that you wish to stay with us! Let 
us imagine ourselves auntie’s girls, and forget, 
if we can, that you ever went away from the 
home that you loved so well.” P 

Arley bent down and kissed the fair, up- 
turned forehead. 

“One could not help loving you if one 
should try ever so hard,” she said, smiling 
through her tears. But before she could say 
more a servant entered, bearing a package, 
which she gave to Arley and then wi We 

One glance at the address drove every 
particle of colour from her face; for there, 
in Philip’s clear, bold hand, was written her 
full name, ‘‘ Mrs. Philip Paxton.” 

Her first thought was that it contained legal 
papers dissolving the bonds which united her 
to him. She thought that he had doubtless 
been employing his time since his retarn to 
En land in securing the divorce which he 
failed to obtain in Madrid, and now, —s 
heard of her arrival, had sent to notify her 
the fact. , 

“ Auntie! it is from him!” oo 
lifting a frightened glance to Miss Mo rs 
face, while the package slipped from her 
nerveless fingers into her lap, and she leaned 
weakly back inherchair, 

“ Throw it a the fen, child, if you do not 
wish to 0 it,” was grim response. 

She ag very bitter against the author of 


all Arley’s unhappiness, and, though natarally 
of a forgiving and charitable d ition, she 
found it hard to control her ire whenever she 
t ht of him. ' 

“T never heard of sach a rascal before,” 
she had said to Ina early that morning, when 





they had been talking over Arley’s trouble. 
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The gentle girl regarded her aunt in aston- 
ishment, for she had never heard her speak 
80 fiercely before, ; 

‘‘There may come a time when he will 
realize it, and suffer accordingly,” she 
<li th ill! ped the spinste: 

‘*T hope there will!” snap e spinster. 
‘I don’t believe in torture, but I feel this 
morning as if the rack would not be a bit too 
bad for him, the brute! ” 

“ Auntie! I did not know that you could be 
so furious over anything!” Ina replied, 
ncgpies. 

‘*I didn’t, either; bat that poor child's face 
haunts me incessantly ; and she tries to be 
so patient, tov, and is so grateful for every- 
thing!” And the old lady’s lips quivered as 
she remembered Arley’s sad eyes, and pale, 
hopeless face when she told her bitter story 
the night before. 

She reproached herself afterwards for having 
made such a display of her wrath ; it was not 
becoming in a Christian, she thought; but 
now she seemed upon the pene of falling into 
the same sin again, for the sight of Philip's 
handwriting and Arley’s distress aroused all 
her ire afresh. 

**No, auntie,” the sad young wife said, in 
reply to her advice to throw the package into 
the fire, ‘‘I don’t quite think that I could 
burn it, and yet I dread to open it~—1 am— 
almost afraid to.” 

“ What are you afraid of, child?” 

“I hardly know—I wonder how Philip 
a, that I had returned, and so soon, 

Miss McAllister wondered also; but she 
would not had she known how eagerly he 
had scanned every paper, seeking for this very 
intelligence. 

That morning's edition had given a list of 
the ese ages who had crossed the Channel 
from C to Dover the day before, and he 
had read the names of Sir Charles and 
a4 Herbert and Mrs. Philip Paxton among 


He knew instantly that the time for his 
confession had come, and with a very white, 
set face, he took that package from his safe, 
and giving it into the hands of a trusty 
messenger, despatched it to Miss McAllister’s 
residence, where he felt quite sure Arley would 
be found. 

“I wonder what this is; it feels like a box,” 
Arley said, gathering co e to lift it from 
her lap, and fingering it curiously. 

Miss McAllister, fearing that she might be 
’ betrayed into further indiscretions of speech, 
— and left the room without making any 
reply. 
Tam going, too, dear,” Ina said, rising to 
follow, “so take your own time to examine 
your package, and I will see that you are not 
disturbed.” 

“ What a dear she is—so kind and thought- 
fal for others, and yet so unassuming,”’ Arley 
= as the door closed after the lovely 


With trembling fingers she removed the 
wrapper from her package, and found a small 
box, with quite a bulky letter, within. 

She opened the letter first, and as she did 
80 two bank-uotes, one for a hundred, the other 


for twenty pounds, fluttered into her lap. 
A startl or broke from her at the sight 
of them, and all the blood in her body seemed 


for a moment to rush into her face, making 
her ears ring and her head dizzy. 

Then a look of horror came into her eyes 
as Miss McAllister’s excited assertion, “ He 
stole it—I know he did,” suddenly flashed into 
her mind. 

With a wildly beating heart and panting 
breath she broke asunder the ribbon which 
bound the box, lifced the cover, and lo! her 
own lost jewels lay before her ! 

It was true, then—he had been the thief, 
after all; and with a low, shuddering ery she 
dashed them down, covered her face with her 
hands, and broke into nervous weeping. 


(To be continued.) 





CLIFFE COURT. 
—o— 
CHAPTER XI1V.—(continued.) 

PRESENTLY @ shot was heard from a distant 
part of the wood, aod Arline started up, and 
withdrew her face from Hubert’s shoulder. 

“ T had better go and fetch help at once, had 
I not?” 

“No, not just yet. Wait @ litile, and I will 
come with you.” 

‘“*You! But you cannot walk.” 


“T fancy I could if I tried, aud if I had an | 


arm to lean on.” 

There was something in his voice that 
struck Arline as bordering very nearly oo 
laughter. 

* What do you mean?” she exclaimed, 
quickly ; “ were you not wounded ?” 

“Yes, my arm was struck and it bled a 





‘*Hush !” Hubert said, stopping her with 
kisses, ‘‘you have my happiness to consider 
first, and whatever you might say or do would 
not make the slightest difference so fur as I 
am concerned, for nothing in the wide world 
shall ever come between us—I swear it!’ 

Wild words—defying a fate against whoso 
power we are all of us helpless ! 

‘* Besides,” Hubert continued; “ however 
apgry my uocle might—nay, probably would 
—be he cannot do more than remonstrate—I 
mean to say, he cannot disinherit me, or any- 
thing of that sort, for the estates are entailed, 


| and they must descend, with the title. to me, 


good deal, but that will soon be all right. | 


The deadliest wound was in my heart, and 
you have cured it—almost.” 

Arline stood half petrified, and Habert, who 
had risen to his feet threw his uninjared arm 
round her waist, ard bent down to look into 
her eyes, 

“ Won't you forgive theruse,Arline? I knew 
I had offended you by my conduct this after- 
noon, and I knew, too, what a prond little 
girl it was, and therefore unlikely to draw 
back from the declaration of hatred uttered 
with such vehemence a little while ago, 
When the keepers started in pursuit of those 
rascally poachers I should ‘have gone too, but 
that I was so anxious about you that I 
resolved to leave everything else in order to 
assore myself of your safety, and it was jast 
as I had bound my handkerchief round my 
arm to stop the bleeding, and was going to 
find you, that I saw you coming towards me, 
and I could not resist the temptation of find- 
ing out whether you had spoken truly, or 
whether you loved me!” 

“It was onkind—unfair,” she murmured, 

‘*It was neither, or if it were the means 
were justified by the end I had in view. 
Think, darling, the happiness of a whole life- 
time was at stake! You surely will not 
ag me for risking something to secure 
it ” 


“The happiness!’ she echoed, bitterly ; 
+ Ri! and through it all the love that never dies, 


| that never grows old or stale—that is to-day 


“say rather the misery. This is bat the 
prelude to a long partivg.”’ 

‘Not so, dearest. You must become my 
wife as seon as possible, and then there will 
be no such thing as parting, until death itself 
comes between us,” 

‘You are talking under the influence of 
excitement,” she said, with a little sad 
smile, which the darkness hid. “ You forget 
the difference of position between us.” 

“TI forget it, certainly,” he interrupted, 
“ but if I remembered it, it would be all the 
same, my sweetheart! Don’t you know that 
Love is a socialist—the mightiest of all agents 
in working revolutions, and that it recks of 
nothing save its own power? It has spanned 
torrents wider than Niagara, it has bridged 
over chasms that have seemed hopeless, and 
the social difference between us is, after all, 
nothing to — of. Ah! Arline, you little 
know the feeling you have awoke within me, 
if you think such considerations as those have 
a feather's weight with me!” 

“Not with you, perhaps, but there is your 
uncle to consider,” 

Hubert’s brow knitted themselves together. 

‘In such a matter as this my uncle has no 
right to interfere.” 

“ “No right, perhaps, but he will think he 
as.’ 


“ Then I must let him know differently,” 

‘* And provoke his anger?” 

“ That I can’t help. A man must leave his 
father and mother even, for the ‘sake of his 
wife, and if it be necessary to brave my uncle's 
anger on your behalf, believe me, darling, I 
shall not shrink from the ordeal.” 

** And do you think I would be the cause of 
@ rapture between you?” Arline exclaimed, 
vehemently. 


€ 


| 








“No—a thoutand times, no!” , 


unless,”—he added, laughing—‘ Lord Oliffa 
should take it into his head to marry and have 
children, in which case it would be rather a 
bad look-out. Bat even then I should survive 
it, for I have health and strength, and with 
these ‘two a man ought surely to be able to 
fight the battle of life.” 

* Ooly,” Arline murmured ; “ the thought 
that I was the means of bringing trouble upon 
you would make me go very miserabie!”’ 

‘*And the thought that I was working for 
you would make me so very happy! Thus, you 
see, the balanceisstrack. Bui we will hope 
such a state of affaira will not come to pass. 
Uncle Everard is, after all, a reasonable 
man, and when he sees that nothing he can 
say has power to change my resolution, he 
won’t waste time and words in a useless en- 
deavour. Bezides, you must bring the influence 
of your sweet face to bear upon him, and he 
will be something more than human if he can 
withstand it!” 

“ And what will Lady De Roubaix say?” 

’ Hubert’s face fell again, and he hesitated be- 
fore replying. 

“ What a terrible girl you are for suggesting 
difficulties !’’ he exclaimed at length, lightly. 
‘*Clarice has no right to interfere, and if she 
is arrogant enough to assume one, she must be 
taught better. But let us dismiss all i>ese 
chimerical fears from our minds, {and think 
only of ourselves’ and our new-found happi- 
ness.” 

And this they did—walking quietly home 
under the arching branches, out intothe misty 
radiance of the stars—those immutable wit- 
nesses of human life, that have seen the ven- 
turies roll by, men and women come and go, 


what it was when Adam whispered to Eve, 
before they were driven forth from the flamoe- 
guarded gates of Eden! 





CHAPTER XV. 

For some moments after Colonel Stuart 
left her Alicia remained in exuotly the same 
attitude, gazing blankly before her, in a sori 
of stupor, from which she was roused by 
a hand being laid on her shoulder, and the 
voice of her husband, saying,— 

** $0, Lady Carlyon, I find you giving assig- 
nations to your former lover!” 

‘“* What!” she exclaimed, turning upon him 
a white, bewildered face, asif she heraly com- 
prehended the meaning of his words. 


“T repeat, jyou have been meeting Colonel 
Siuart—I saw him leave you afew miauics 
ago.”’ 


“TI do not deny it, bat the meeting was 
purely accidental.” 

“ Ah! no doubt,” he sneered. ‘* These sort 
of encounters usually are—exspecially if they 
happen to be surprised! I shall not reproach 
you as I have the right to do; but it must be 
my duty to see that, in future, you have no 
chance of risking such accidents, I have my- 
self to think of as well as you, avd the rdle 
of injured husband is not one that I covet.” 

She said nothing—indeed, what could she 
say? Her head wasina whirl, and Basil’s 
last ‘‘ good-bye,” kept repeating itself, like a 
dirg?, in her ears, bringing with it the con- 
viction that they had parted for ever. 

Sir Ascot walked by her side tiil they 
reached home, and then accompanied her to 
her spartments, where she sank downin a 
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Gbeir near athe w wy, and, gaze | quien the 
dreary, Taig Ree polls pi Her basband 
paruy guasecd her frame of migdifsom her 
ugitated don ean Owr, and ip struck him he 
was - pesaibjy play npn ip to.sqme advan- 


oy have bed s news for yen, Alicija--your boy 
is il},’ he said, making the anponncement 
without any uRmecessaty ceremeny 





All ber apathy vaniabed as if = magic, and | 


sbe started up, clnsping her hands together. 
‘*I—Douglas, ili! Is this true, Ascot, or 

ae you saying it to tortnre me?” 

Ts ig qaite, true, but if you doubt my word 
ses this.” : 

He handed her a telegram, and seizing it 
&he read these, words :— 

“ From, Miss Otway to Sir Atcot Carlyon: — 

‘‘ Douglas is. much worse, have celled in a 
ecoond physician, bub be holda ont. very little 
hope unless a change takes place bafore night. 
You or your wife had batier come-at once.” 


The paor young mather Arompen.t thetelegram | 


a a deep groay, and threw. herself on. bec 
ees ab her husbana’s feet, 

“ Aseot—let me see bim—for the love. of 
Heaven, lst me go to.bim at quce. Remember, 
he is your child as well as mine, and his 
poor little spazxk of life may go cat with 
weikher of us by! Have seme pity!” she en- 
ucaied, wildly. 

“There is a train which leaves Cliffe at 
half past five, and it is now a little after 
foyr,”’ said the Baronet, deliberately, ashe 
pulled his watch ont of his pocket and 
icoked at it. ‘So there would be anaple time to 


drive tothe station, and you have your bon. 
I will order the | 


nei and cloak on ready. 
csgisge, and accompany you my spit,” 
he sgized his hang, and covered it with 


| which was to take frem her the 


Half meohanipally she wed. him dowz- 
stairs into his study, her fall of a dull 
despair. On the table lay the parchment 
da for 
whose ession she had ud so hardly— 
and Tite toe ch a futile result 

Sir Agcot left to meet Dr. “West and 
him ip, and the echo of his footsteps ha 


hardly died away before a footman entered, “far 


carrying on @ salver the letters that bad come 
by the afternoon post. The uppermost en- 


| velope bore the writing of the Baronet’s aunt, 


end Lady Carlyon immediately seized it and |: 
tore it open, reckless in her anxiety for news 
of her boy of what her husband mle say at 
having his correspondence looked 

Her eyes glaneed swiftly over ibe first part 
of the letter, which treated entirely of busi- 
ness matters, but at the end she read,— 

“ Py is very well indeed, and 

ppy enough with his nurse. 1 gm Mea 

Ray wares gives me very little trouble, so you need 
not take him away until you wish to have him 


| again,” 


Alicia let fall ithe paper. in her satonisk- 
ment, then spatehed up and lpoked at the 


| date, It was of that very day, and had 


clearly besn written in the 
hour, 9.50 4.™,, was added to the date. Toe 


| telegram was in ber pocket, and she opened 
| it te sas What time it had. been sent, ont, 9.45 


—that wonld,be before the letter was writtep. 


Pha, fact that the telegram was @ false que, 

grapipoed. soe thrayga Bir Ascgt's gd 
upea. her in a momens— 

it calculatio n the cflect it wo oe 

on her: thy abiivions ef pxery cop- 

bideration shat aman of bonopn wo have 

fglt at, snqh,a deception, and bat for the acci- 


ajasay. 

“I kpew your crusity could not Jast— | 
banspity itself forbade it!” she exclaimed, 

‘ Stay!” he said, “yon have not heard 


Haw bo Wye end. I will let you go on condition 
thet you put pour sigaators ty document 
lying on my study table downsstaira—not 
waleaa.” 

Allthe fervour died from her, face, and she 
fms down in an attitade of uster despair. 
Lhe mother’s tortared hewt cried — 

“ Let everything go—do as ha sage ! 
ig wealih in 
Aig?” 

pir Ascot watched her aud 
struggle, and bis beart gave a quick throb of 
wiumph—at last she would surreuder ! 

‘Suxely you will not hesitate in a case like 
ibis!’ he said. “Ifhe died, and you did 


W. wa! 


Comparison with your son's | have no time to s 


saw the | 


. going to the table, and 


dentof her having seen hia pris, letter, the 
ruse would have bern su 

A few minuies later the Baronet entered, 
followed by Dr. West. 

**T have ordered tie pee Alicia, and 
ib wilh beready famatie. ” be eaid, briekly, 
», and Jooking ahoufifor 9 
pen. “Here-this is the plage you pool 
sign.” 

He pointed to ii with hie fone finger, hon 

esjended i 


| dipped the pen inthe ink, and 


i see him, you would be the victim of a | 


jong regret.” 

“Great beayens! what a naiave you must 
have to. sttempt such a bargain with me 
pow!” she exclaimed, mith excecding bittar- 
uces. “ Ons would thins D.uvglas Were less than 
Wau & strabger to you 

Sir Ascot shrugued bis shoulders. 

“I must look alter my own interests, yoa 


} 


kaow; and as for heartlesaness—it geems to 
me you are displaying that quality now. 
Evidently you care moxe for carrying your 
e@wu point than for your child.” 


“it is because 1 care, so much for him that 
I hesitate.’ 
“ And while you are weighing hig life and 
ur catates iu the balanee, time is going an, 
apdin a little while jail obance of seeing him 
mwy be denied you.’ 
His argument would have had very little 


towards her, 
“Be quick," he aati impatiently ; “we 
it we intend catehing 
the half-past five train.” 


“I do not imtend catching it,” she reterned, 
very quiocthy, 

* Whati™ 

“I repeat, I have no object in going away 
now that I know-my boy is quite well.’ 

The pen dropped from his foges®, end he 


| ptood 8 little way cff gazing at ber im-sur- 
| prise, while an expression of bleuk dismay 


spread iteelf over his face. 
‘“What do you mean?” 
“T mean that through the accident of op¢en- 


, ing Miss Otway’ 8 latter I haye arrived at a 


| corled, and ber eyes flaabed with 


| fury would be impogsible. 


** she exclaimed, 
es, white her lip 
scorn. 
“I thought I knew your charagier pretty well 
before, bat I bad-no idea of the octees of 
the depths to which you would deacend, I 
shall be better prepared in fature.”’ 

To attempt to describe the Baroxet's 
H» bad hee 


kuowledge of your treachery ! 
in her clear, igh-pitghed 


yp 60 
near success ; aud now the cup was dashed to 


' the ground jost a3 it toached hig lips! 


weight with her had not her own heart | 


pleaded as itdid. To such a struggle there 
aval’ be but one eng, as he bad fore:een, 

‘*Lyield!” she exclaimed, in desperation. 
‘*Tabe me downstairs, aud J .will sign any- 
Ading you wish me.’ 

Sir Ascot was too discreet to express his 
éiation at the victory he had achieved, but his 
ark eyes blezed with triamph at ber words. 


bat is well. I will get the batler and 
De. West—whom 1 percsive com ng up the 
uvex ue—to Witness the .ex<cuiion of the 


+ ’ 
“i SG. 





A savage oath burst from him, and he 
raised his arm, almost as if he would bave 


| strack his wife,in the violence of his me 


She never flincued, but Dr. Wes 
him by the sleeve, and drew him away, 

‘Don't forget yourself like that, Oarlyon, bi 
he said in a low voice; ‘you won't do any 
good by personal violence, Yon sre foiled 
whois time, and the only thigg for you is to 
submit with as good a grace as you can:’ 

Ile held the dour open for Lady Mey Hing 
Who went ont at once, aud then the Pah hac 
came tack fo the Baronet, end led 
cu his shoulder. 





. “Don't look go hopeless Casiyon - — you 

aven't pegs your leet 

“Haven't?? By Jove, it <= ahi 
like it, for I see no chance -of vasquishing 
‘her,’ was the moody anewer; “and anless | 
get the money this week it will bo ail over 
with me.” 

** You have tausted to yourown measures 50 
, but now we'll see what effeot mine haxe,”’ 
said gs br in his ear t soft tones, pom 
Ascot looked up at quiringly; “1 swp- 
bat Oo sweet would be liberad in case [ 

?? > 


“ Instead of a hundred, I will ive-you five 
a the day the deed is ” 
@ bargain then—but give:me a few 


lines bow Ay effeot before -we goany further.” 
The Baronet did as he was requested, and 
vin Vale pote bea ee ae carefully away in 
**T haye not erasing drugs and their effects 
all these years -nething/’ he observed, 
ee 8 ee NP oe ators significance ; “aad I 
fancy throug! swe may bring Lady 
qn to a inte of eempliance without 
Seslro loss of time. At all events, we will 
leave no effort untried in-endeavou to do 
801” 


—~- 


OHAPTER XVI. 


Lavy pe Rovsarx dd net stay long im the 
sick room after the — the ph 
—perhaps she found it rather duli work sitting 
iby the ‘bedside and watching Eether Grant's 
vacuous countenance, or perhaps she had no 
forther object to serve by remaining. 

she went tairs she -was met by 


‘Lord G@tiffe, and together-they -proeeeded to 
the Saget 


the table was Se Cuoied 
. ent that attracted Ciarice’s attention, 
and she bent down to examine it. 

“ Tt is @ plan of Oliffe Court that I ebanced 
upon this when -E was lovkibg over 
‘some obi-family pr de the Viesount, in 
explanation, “It is rather ancient, -bav-it 
gives me a good idee of: the: “house, ea ly 
ott ‘the west wing.” - 

“* Phat is called the ‘haunted-wing,’ ie it 


“Yes, tt has somehow earned that appella- 
tion—perbaps becange if has been closed Yer 


9° why te i closed 2” 

“ Well, gs-a matter-ob#aet, it-is in very bad 
ae air, and I never ig werth 

te having workmen in to put it righ, 

he expediaiy- as-we have-siready more room than 
we need ; but I believe it was originally ahat 
up in conse. tenes ofthe Pn a were 
£ about being: unt of sa 
weteral betas. It is one of the eldest 
portions of the Court, and fali of o@@ nooks 
‘aad gorners, thas were formerly uced as 
hiding-places fer oonspiraters during -the 
wars,” 

“ Audis there not a story connected with 
it?” Magna Lady de with some 


“ Yes: a tragic one, aad very much-resem- 
bling other peieieants | I snppose ev: ry 


pry sap eo Guanld wou 
like to hear it? ” 
‘sToumensely,” the Oountess respond, 


leaning back-sgainst the pnrplevelyet que hiv 
of the a adanaas calling so Gyp—Habei’s 
ooliie—te come to ker, an invitation .G;p 
declined with-an angracious.growl, 
as.ahe would, Lady de Roubaix coud 
not make the dog like her. 

“1t Twere an author,or if I had. even as 
much imagination a3 Hubert, I should spin 
the legend ont.intp a regular story,” began 
Lord Cliffe, leughiag; “but ea I am neisacr 
I must cut it short, and only teil you.tie bare 
fuote, as I heard them from my motiicr, who 
was very pesca om Sr F = 

“1b seems, many ago, in the reiga of 





onecf the Charles's, I Poclieve the Loré of Cliffe 
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had but one daughter, a very beautifal girl, 
named Hudred, and she, of Bos was his 







has 
and the 60 snabiena en “ 
received as § 

* Aud Go you 

“I? Genta ay 

“ > wes 
the point, 34 
enterin 

“I don’t think go; ee 
2ot fl all yet Lady & ey 
not fold you yet. 5y ke 8 

depth she has seen fit Bite indy 
bey mortal career, and always a 

gqige of a lady dressed in white, oa the = 1 of 
the demise of any of the Oliffes, Is it not a 
comantic legend?” 

hi Very. ”» ; a 

5 Way, you look q 
were inclined to eee true Pf - Mi ee 
the Viscount, laughing. 
oe wpe oie as don’t baliexgit,” 

responded, thoughtia * 

‘‘Nonsense! Do you sappose. it possible 
such tbinga.as ‘ ghosts’ are permitted to walk 
the cath? * 

‘OE. veallg don’t see. any great reason. to 


doust-it. You know “there are more things | epeaking 


in heaven and ewan are ante _ in 
caw -philcspby }’— ox my part, ve 
— # been’ imelined to fancy thas 
not. be such an pniversal in 
<pinits uulesd here was come ground for.it,’? 
“ ‘Lben it is ye you were ep better,’’ 


Lork Cliffe. said, PRBS We gp-up- 
6 Wy myaiesi yg A 
‘aa ia of the doo andre to 


" eaeneinnn On, $0: BEY B 
ee orn ie ts pe * 
ming, pa’ OLS VW - 
which the Viseount, with some didiculty—tfor 
thakes shad an yusiy from sine perch 


at the right of it Lady De Roubaix—natarally 
superetilious—gave a Violent start, Her uncle 


1 einer it, and laughed, 


‘* If you are thus fright outside the por- 
would you be 5 the i 7 
me suc ‘ter 0 ex- 

penn ai at 


is What i is that?” exclaimed Clarice, catch- 
ing hold of Lord Cliffe’s arm. 

“Nothing,” he answered, glancing round 
uneasily, as fo to make suré they were alone, 
ni muat, be Fach, | he added, 

t is not gat atéh—it ia much Ionder, * 
tod more pecnliarly distingt,” she ass serted, 

her lips growing whiter, whilp sha tightened 
her clasp on his aleexe. “1 haye.beard it 
before, and I know what it means, Lt is the 
Death Watch!” 

“ How.cidicnlonsly favoifal you are!” he 
exclaimed, moving towards the door, aud 
rather angriky ;.‘ yoor mother musi 
have left you to the caxe.ci iggorant uurees, 
who.tostered your superstitions tendengies.’’ 

mine ap shall see!” she responded, 

somewhat piqued ky the acensation, gl- 
though she knew. it. was me perce welk exited. 
#1 heand.the same thing bejora may, mother's 
death, coal. 0 you hey enghaomieton t baye some 


“ are mere peittence spok.as often happsys 
| eee more. I am surprised that an edu- 
| ee should allow herself to. be infla- 


Claxice did not reply, and they vont towards 
the inhabited portion of the house. 
4 | will have that wing repaired, and mada 






tub gs hia gesg ene areara se Aad habitation—it has been empty quite 
jong passage, th ere h,’’d Ri uA Lord Cliffe, Deserted 
with tapestry, faded Jato a Sea rey, win | 8, fal uf and dust, are pengnciya 
age, apd estes inte bal a hte A © | to meee fl bat oe 5S fs BLES, EN 
pone of ge cee wee do a ts geal deal Mee, ge gh 
she ma apie 
Lad lived and and diets, coe it hroome shasta to the tigbtatont 3 all events, I wil 
of housemaide. the en ghee 
Farther on were the pee yo f m4 apn fand hia enn ree ie 
nighedsin the. style.af & gouple of iea 2 | be was as consgions o ims bof ob chil 
ago, apd presenting @ Aourpial of “ him dirs i fe sere 
cesolasion ; the. ADRES OED | aay, ‘oe Larion boa 3 
sd sayared aneate a a A f ant in Nea Bi a 
cd in ny 
err lighi.came ia, oi mulligned | the aod eee Tat Rey him go Me 
wind Bic. ady > oubaix yin ad be room 
dies - tuey had ee si as me Yi who had been en- 
amined @ faw .objeets = C. | aaa iad ia Enns Cr Gant 
said. uatgent jhe edicine, a 
‘sBub share is the soom in in which Lady’ | there is uae ee pale roy 1 pe she sai 


Hildred pzonouced her curse 
The Viscount led her in we. to. @ door on, 


which a large red. cross had been painted, andl 





extending & bottle wrapped in w 


| of bours already, and certainly 





paper. ag 
ac ia pe you,” i. Countess responded, tak- 


€ 


ing it from her. ‘' By-the-bye,”’ she added, 
“1 think you said you wanted to go into the 
village this evening, did you not?” 

‘¢T should like to go for an hour or so—one 
of the housemsids has promised to watch by 
Mra. Grant while I am away,” 

“I will watch myself—I have nothing to 
i it will be an amusement for me,” 

de Roubaix, and the nurse’ bowed 
d her, privately wondering what 
‘ , ight be abt 
‘to—she had been with the patient acouple 
sther Grant 
far from an interesting invalid. 
Cihasaver, it was not her place to quastion 






the fancies of the besutifal Coantegs, so ehe 


Went to the village, made her few purchases, 
and on her return proceeded to the sick a 
a met Lady de Ronbaix coming 


very red, and a bright, Saienees 


5 Tae pata is oll pigs ” she observed, 

“She has failen . and ao § 
tuuity of leaving hex ” 

@ oy n asleep, very soundly, and jhe 


m.. looked rather puzzled ag she leaned ¢ 

her, hed ened to her heavy, ove ; 
Me ve seen her.sleep like this in the 

daytin He muttered to herself; * it looks 


‘shah had an opiate given her—bys 
fiat ba, for Dr. Fletcher ssid it woulda’t 
valk ie aby narcotics.’ 

a gently, and tricd to awaksn 
nes in order to administer her medicine, ad 
the sick woman was in so firm 9 slumber that 
ML effurts were vain, aud at last she 


me aad gihing dowa by ghe bedside 


time after there came a knock 
at the door, and on opening it she saw Lord 
Cliffe standing on the threshold. 

“I wanted to see the patient, nurse,” he 
said, “ Ds. Fletcher has given me permission 
to pat a few questions to her, although he does 
not htld out much hope of her being able to 
answer them,” 

‘I'm afraid not either, my lord. She is 
asleep now, bus if your lordsjip will pleage to 
come in, Vi try to. wake.her,’ 

The Viscount entered, bat would. not con- 
sent to have Mrs, Geant distusbed He lopked 
af her vexy fixedly as ber head lay op tke 
pillow, and then shook his own. 

“TI have nat the faintest recollection of her 
features, I.do.not believe I bave exer xeen 
her before,” he mattered to higgelf, his ex- 
pxession growing graver; thea. taryiag to, the 





marae, be addsd, ‘she hes somebbing ronsd 
her peck, bas she 

“Yes, my oo or lide bag.” 

¢ Containing papers?” 


‘TE believe goat leash, it aounda hike it” 
The nurse, as.she spoke, bent over thea tlesping 
woman, and drew forth the linen bag to. abaw 
Lord Glifie. ‘It is not offen she removes 
ber fingera from if, eyen in her, sleap, bps this. 
ig such 9 strange kiud of sleep.” 

The Viscount looked at it, then he memed 
to debate with bimseil. At dasi ho said, — 

‘Jt is of some imipertance that I should iry 
and discover the identity of this paor woman, 
aud the only way of doiag is sesms to he py 
looking at the contents of this bag. I will 
take on myself the risk of opening it, and 
wili pat the papers back after I have examined 
them.” 

The nurse thought such a proceeding per- 
fectiy justifiable, and detached the bag figm 
Mrs. Grant's neck. 

, Ate T unpick the stitches for you, my 
ord?” 

’@Phank you; I shall bo obliged if yon 
will.” 

She took a pair cf scissors, apd began her 
task—not a very difficult one, for the stitches 
were large aud irregii'ar. 

“ Them ag done this We rk didn’t know much 
abont sewing,’ the ven iaad to 2 As Ag she 
held ont the bag i Tepes Ch , 

pside was a sheet of paper, mauy €8 
folded, and this the Viscount er in the 
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[aT THAT INSTANT BER BYES 


centre was a sheet of tissue paper containing 

@ few faded flowers. Nothing elae—ne word 

of writing—no sign to show whence the woman 

came, or whither she was going—only a little 

bunch of withered blossoms. A keen dis- 

_——— nt appeared in the Viscount’s 
ace. 

** My trouble has been in vain,” heremarked. 
“ You bad better restore the bag to its former 
condition, and put it round her neck again. 
There is notbing in it to help us, but doubtless 
the poor woman cherishes the flowers because 
of some tender memories connected with 
them.” 

He went from the room, and the nurse 
prepared to obey his wishes, but before putting 
the flowers back she satisfied her own private 
curiosity by examining them. 

** They aren’t so very old either, for the rose 
still has some scent left, and even a little bit 
of colour. Whoever gave them to her must 
have got them from a greenhouse, for tube- 
roses and stephanotis don’t grow out-of-doors,” 
she said to herself, as she finished ber task. 
“It was ratherasell for my lord, after all 
the trouble he had taken,” 





OHAPTER XVII. 


Mas. Bexton was sitting up for Arline, and 
scolded her very severely for staying so long 
in the cottage ; but the young girl, so far from 
resenting, heard all she had to say with a 
bright smile, and never made the least attempt 
to excuse herself. 

‘*{ wonder what's up with you?” the 
housekeeper said, regarding her curiously. 
“ You look as if you’d had a fortune left you, 
or a good offer of marriage—which silly girls 
think is the same thing!” 

Arline blushed rosy red, and stooped to pick 
up her glove, in order to hide her face. 





* It’s a nice time to have supper,” grumbled 





Mrs, Belton; “but I oupueee you want some- 
thing to eat after your walk,” 

“ No, thank you; I’m not hungry.” 

With some little difficulty Arline at length 
got off upstairs, but she did not go to bed, for, 
as a matter-of-fact, she was too excited to 
sleep. She had so much to think of, for since 
the morning it seemed to her more events 
bad happened than the had ever experienced 
in her life before. She went to her window, 
and leaned out into the damp autumn night, her 
lips curving in a bappy smile. 

She could hardly convince herself of the 
truth of what had oo It seemed so 
strange, 80 dream-like, that she pinched herself 
in order to feel sure she was awake, and not 
the victim of some delusion of the senses. In 
the morning she had gone ont dejected, 
miserable, looking forward to nothing but a 
life of toil, unlighted by a gleam from the 
sunshine of love. Now her whole future was 
radiant with it, for would not Hubert share it 
with her? 


She resolutely put from her ail thought of 
the trouble that she knew must be in store for 
them both from Lord Cliffe’s opposition—time 
enough to think of that to-morrow— to-night, 
at least, she would be entirely happy. 

How long she remained at the window she 
did not know, but as she turned away and 
began undressing herself she discovered that 
a little bunch of ivy leaves Hubert had picked 
her on their way home had fallen from her 
dress, where she had pinned them. Probably 
ov had come unfastened while she was taking 
off her cloak, and in this case they would be 
still lying on the ficor of the housekeeper’s 
roor, 

Arline, of course, shuddered at the thought 
of their being swept away, so she slipped on 
her dressing-gown, and, taking a light, went 
out into the passage. 

On her way she had to pass the end of the 
corridor leading to the west wing, and it hap- 
pened that just asthe reached it the clock 





F4LL ON A WHITE FIGUBB, SLOWLY ADVANCING WITH A NOISELESS MOVEMENT, . 


in thejhall struck two, the strokes vibrating on. 
the silence with that iarly hollow sound 
that is only heard in the night. 

Arline paused a moment, conscious of a 
slight feeling of terror, and at that instant her 
eyes fell on a white figure, slowly advancing 
with a noiseless movement that may best be 
described as gliding. 

At first the young girl would have run away, 
but, as a matter-of-fact, she was absolutely 
incapable of stirring ; her feet seemed glued to 
the os and her tongue to the roof of her 
mouth. 


She, in common with the rest of the house- 
hold, knew the story of the White Lady, and 
her first idea was that this must be Lady 
Hildred herself come back from the grave to 
warn the Cliffes of some terrible calamity in 
store for them. 

It is easy enough to laugh at “ghosts” and 
deride them in the daytime, when the sun is 
shining and there is plenty of company about, 
but it becomes quite a different matter in the 
dead of night, when the silence and solitude 
A a 

again, W all say that own in 
our hearts there is not a larking belief in that 
world of spirits beyond our ken? Who has 
not, at one time or another, felt some strange, 
undefinable presence near him, even if it were 
invisible? 2 

Arline was braver than the generality of 
girls, but she nearly fainted with terror while 
that weird figure, in its trailing white garments 
and with hair falling over the 
shoulders and down to the waist, glided noise- 
lessly past, and was lost in the murky shadows 
of the passage to the haunted wing ; 
then, without th t of ivy leaves, of Hubert 
or anything else, flew back to her room, 
double locked the door, and sank on the bed, 


shivering with dread of that tom world 
on whose boundaries it to her she had 
just stood. 


(To be continued.) 
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[“ HEAVEN SHIBLD THEE, MY LIFE! HEAVEN SAVE THEB,”’ DELACOUBT SAID. ] 


NOVELETTE,] 


HOW SHE ATONED. 


CHAPTER YV. 


One might almost have thought some evil 
spirit was permitted to possess that beaatiful 
form of May Stanton in the days that followed. 
She had as little meroy on herself as on the 
man who had once been her betrothed hus- 
band—who was still her lover—or on Algy 
Willoughby, whom she led at her will. Boe- 
cause she loved as deeply as she had always 
loved, because she felt she was loved, she set 
herself to vex and torture Delacourt, and 
cared nothing that she also tortured herself. 

Ella, in the midst of her busy life, saw it 
all, and wondered whether she ought to let 
these two case themselves in their pride till 
reconciliation was impossible. Should she 
speak to May? Experience answered that 
was useless. To Eagene Delacourt himself? 
There was between them a sort of tacit 
understanding since that day of the storm, 
and he was a gentleman and would understand 
her; but still it was a matter on which a 
third person can scarcely venture to interfere ; 
and even if she effected a reconciliation would 
it end well? May was so self-willed, so per- 
v so intractable, that Ella might be par- 
doned for not seeing that her own misery and 
self-reproach caused it all, and for doubting 
if there was the man born who would care to 
call her wife. 

“Was Miss May Stanton going to marry 
Mr. Willoughby ?”’ people began asking, seeing 
the two rede, walked, danced together con- 
tinually. ‘‘It would be a pretty match ” 

Ella always said no, but what istthe use 
of contradiction in the face of a state of 
things that generally precedes a marriage ? 

‘*Much better be that handsome Mr, 
Delacourt,”’ saii the doctor's wife ; ‘and he’s 





richer than Algy; he does not seem inclined 
to — 7 lists.” oer 

‘* May is not engaged to Mr. Willo ¥ 
said Elia, for the hundredth time. _ 

‘* She soon will be, 1 suppose ?” 

“No!” 

“Ob, my dear! ’—with an incredulous 
sinile, 

Ella gave it up. She ventured a word to 
her cousin, of whom she was beginnirg to be 
rather afraid, and May laughed mockingly. 

“What am I doing wrong, my dear Miss 
Prude? One must have some fun.” 

“IT am not a prude, May; and it’s r 
sort of fan. You forget Algy may suffer,” 

‘*Pooh! Men‘ never suffer, They flirt 
with someone else.” 

‘* As you do,” said Ella, severely. 

May flushed up. She had half a mind t 
be angry, but a better feeling checked her, 

“TI don’t profess to be an ideal woman,” 
said she, with a little sigh, instantly checked. 
“ And as to that, how do you know if—if 
Algy——” 

“TI know it very well, May. You don’t 
mean to marry him, and you wouldn’t if he 
asked you?” 

“ Why shouldn't 1?” 

Ella looked at her, bat May's eyes returned 
the g+ze with such wide-opened innocence 
that Ella was nonplussed. 

‘I suppose you think I haven't forgotten 
Mr. Delacourt?” said May; “and that if I 
owe no allegiance to him I do to my own love 
forhim. Well, that doesn’t exist, and I am 
as free as you are.” 

Ella remained silent —the silence that 
means dissent. 

** Don’t you believe me?” asked May, with 
a touch of petulance, 

** No, dear.” 

“I never knew you could be provoking be- 
fore,” said the girl, impatiently, but trying to 


laugh. 
‘I don’t wish to vex you. You asked me 


¢ 





a point-blank question, and I must answer 
truthfully if I answer at all. But allowing 
that you are right andI am wrong, there is 
still Algy to consider.” 

“Well, I might do better, it’s true,” said 
May. ‘‘ There is Sir Somebody up in town— 
I forget his name—adores the ground I walk 
on, and he bas lovely emeralds and a lot of 
money. Harry likes me best in emeralds. 
Lord Daleford made me an offer last season. 
He’s not rich, but he’s clever and good-look- 
ing.” 

“Why did you refuse him?” said Ella, 
She was still annoyed, though she was quite 
aware her cousin was only teasing her. 

**Oh, I don’t know. Didn’t want to be tied 
down, I suppose. Marriage is such a horrid 
risk |” 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said Ella, with a world of signifi- 
cance in the one little word, whereat Miss 
May laughed. 

She did not want to know she felt wounded 
and shaken and self-questioning. 

Of course, all this talk about her reached 
Delacourt. It was repeated in his presence, 
to him, a hundred times; and, besides, ho 
saw it all himself, for though he told himse 
he ought to go, forges May, and assert his 
pride, he not only remained in King’s Lea, 
but went wherever she did, and knew all she 
did and much of what she said. He had 
never been jealous of her before—he had never 
had cause to, for all she maintained—now he 
koew to the full what the word meant—now 
when he had not the right to interfere, nor 
even to ask an explanation. He was too 
proud, too considerate and just to others to 
retaliate. May, who could so recklessly tor- 
ture him, should not know how he suffered, 
and others should not suffer also, for though he 
was not vain he knew he had always beer a 
favourite, and could please when he chose, 

In society he did not hold aloof from May 
—that would have been to provoke remark 
but he did not seek her, and their conversation, 
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if they uappened to be thrown together, ¥ was 
strictly that of two cultared people.who are 
mere acquaintances, 

The cuntinued supposition as to May’s en- 
gagemensé began at last to dwell on his miod 
with @ different manning Hitherto he 
pretty well gagged her—now a doubts, soarcely 
tol poisoned every hocr. What if in 
truth loved him no longer ! 

“ Is she in edtnest?”' he asked himgelf. ‘* Hag 
she Qne thought for this man, intel- 
inferior, whom she rule like 
Can she, will she be with 
? as ANyone, Man cr woman, 5 al- 
b her to 


da - I 
lose happiness if pets oon a ie 


T lose het ke ee 
ly, “for pride s cal, 
a rebuff 7 Dare lie 
fopever? AmI coward »—" fool” to let 
take her out of my handg—my 4ij 
been wrong too—I was 
mat I not stop Vale “ 


= con few alone Semel cele. 















thea sank dona + 
nae ae eS 
whee & 





spoiled—who, 
* Well "af 
musi know “her is “ee 
other qi mast reat ml 
answer—if wili give 
might fing ous from her— 
not begere, May can tell = = 


Avyhow, the suspense was too intolerable ; 
he seiz-d the first opportunity that came, aud 
never had he given greater p:oof of love ‘thaa 
when that love conquered pride, even go far 
as he meant, as yet, to go, 

‘ They — one evening at Mrs, Walsing- 
am’s, here. had been mule d Algern 
had been wgrnlag May's ~*~ ‘ee he win 

she sang. Then bake athe d taken 
place, and she wect away toa di: t windo.7, 
sitting there in the shadow. 

“How long would she be alone?” Delg- 
court, thonght, watching her every mave- 
mant, Twice, thrice that evening bad h 
heard her name god Algy’s conpled to malar. 
He rose presently, left the room quiely, and 
came back to if "thr. ugh the very window 
where May was sitting. He pau:ed— she 
looked up, staztied, 

‘Are ycu tired with your musical exer- 
tions?’ he gaid, leaning ‘lightly a:ainet the 
lintel, 

‘A little, and talking tires one,” said she, 
recovering the slight confusion she had felt at 
his appearance. 

“Is that a hirt that E am to leave you 
alone ?” asked Delacouré, smiling. 

* I did not mean it go.” 

A short enough angwes, yeh & made hie palse 
quicken. She would have ecareely made it 
if she were quite indifferent. He went on 
talking of the mosis imeasy, ovdinary-faskion, 
then discussed ao ne plans that had-besa men- 
tioned for-the nest day. 

* Yon ave going if we.settle it, I suppose?” 
he said, 

‘No,’ said May, unconsciously playing iato 
his heads by her wish to pein him. ‘‘i have 
prowised tu.ride.wita Algy.’ 

‘* Ab,’ said Delaooust, '! I might have known 
that now we muss expos to sae less.ot you.” 


“Now?” she said, quickly, loekiog-at him / 


to tay and exercise her.old power-of reading 
his thoughts. [i failed ber, — raiserabla 
feeling inexeased her incites “ What do 
¥oR Ween 2 ” 
“I would vather not say lest Linour your 
displeasare.” 
‘I didu’t kaow you were afeaid of any- 
thivg,” said the gixl, with a soorn she could 
resist. Indged, whenever she met Hugenc 








it seemed diffic cult fc ie her to refrain from using 
Ler power, 


naa don’t think | am focally T was not 

g way J " , @D5 Wer: r ed, i d 
Roald woh ull what lay b 

sa § suppose ones incurring re t 

2 ORS more courageous for & 


OE a thet fos of the storm !" said o 








“uw - 
=S othe * ? bie 
as 


an mees in sociagy,” 

“Then I dare to be, as I hope, the first to 
offer you my congratulations,” 

Thanks, very much,” saidshe. “I will 
ie pretend to niisunderstand you.” 

The man's heart stood still at that answer. 

nai known til) then hox.be had hoped 
‘and hoped it was all idle ramouz. 

Before the careless words, the nyohanged 
face, no tremor in the voice, no blush as of: 
the woman who loves, his pride sank and 
almost gave way. As if he could not help it, 
‘whe Words. dropped from him, — 

“You love him then?” 

‘My. Dalacoust!" said the girl, in haughty 
qurprige, “ By what right do you, say:that to 
pee question ma, rather, for it was a ques- 
tien ? 

“oT have no sight—forgive me I spoke 
witheus thowghé, bat allow me some interest in 
your, happiness,” a9:d Delacourt. *E have 
heard ap amuch of—of—’” 

y engagement to my.old playmate,’ 
said May, intersupting him as he hesitated, 
‘as I suppose exeryone has beard, apd dis- 
oumed me and my affaias. You are quite at 

‘likerty to feal mbat intezest you please, but 
noi.te.esenme azight to know what noone else, 
may kgow.” 

eis upjast rebuke nerve him sgain-+e pride ; 

” ed. ha might. a!mos§ haye ‘knelt 
x ber ow he said, sterply,— 

a veh the right few women wopld refage 
to the man who bas once had their heppwess, 

his care. If you haye given your heart to 
this lover you have chosen pare. 2 nothigg 
more to say but to wish you G it 
I daahs it. Don’t play with toe May. You 

d your s are of that wrong- doing. 
Syste one af leaps.” 
“ You 839 agogeing me,” she paid, white with 
anger. “ZT never played yuth yon-—never 
wronged you; you doubted me, miatrugted 

ours was the wropg—noj, mine.” j 

** And you visit the wrong on someo 2, 
to ihowb ihe fou have torgaien? f saa santa 
with a hard bitterness that seem ‘nogpable 
of merey, ‘* You shave not quite deceived me, 
May; your words me when we parted were 
perfeotly true, but I am not sure you haye 





egreed with them since, Heaven knows 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘* Weatuer is changing,” oracularly said the 
Rector one morning, gazing from the break- 
fast-room window on a cloudy sky. ‘' Get 
over all your garden- parties, giala; qT am 
afraid our Yorkshire antumn is upon us.” 


“Nog, fagher,” said Hila, laughing 
Siamegt’ We sg oe you be so Fropterable? 
Your weather forecasts-nearly always come 
true. May will go back to town if it torus 
wet.”’ 
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safe, 
« Dogs 


s the river glmays ise dap 
with rains?” d 


gexously 
Msy, leaping oareleasly 
door, quite oblivious of her 


‘No, sais, bat we've had a good; lot.of rain 
all summer; river's been pxetty full, but I 
iD, ifferently, aud 





= May iis nothing about th 

By wing i about the 
shares, was only 00. willing-to:beliave hixa. 

Qaly :teo wi for she.way-conscieas af 

intense relief as abe sat one .aitergooa on-a 

arqhene loeked dowa on the valley 

below her, nite incline be river in and 


out ameng the facing her, act winding 
peacefally, but -braaking and tumbling evér 
every obstacle and foaming inte small waves, 
Ard yet the scene looked very quict. It had 
been & gloomy day, bat pear sunset the 
light had forced its way through the banks of 
cloud, @adb these was @ tragsient gleam. 
Uaden ite pale and monanfal.rayathe grey old 
tower steed out. sharply defined against the 
purple heights almost surrounding it. The 
gicl’s eyoanested.on that dreamily. Sho did 
not thimk lt is sade:;” hws, the sense of its 
safety dwelt in her heart. 

The momentary brightness was -passing 
away ; the gloom that hed reigued al! day had 
creek hagh.’diasmning- te-cuthines of tower and 
hill, amd the girl rose to. go home, then: paused 
suddenly, What was that .sound—where did 
it come from? Sbe had not heard the rush of 
the river, asoumes: ome yet Reon she 
sai; perbaps @ been thinking too 
deeply to-noticeit. Had she heard it? No, 
ahe. was certain she-had not, and yet this 
sound was. like the voar of watere. She stood 
listening ~listenigg with.» paintal istensity, 
with uphifted-hand, aud a terrible foar eluich- 
ing at her:heart, 

* Heaven | the reservoir!” 

Ske eould notteil whether she spoke the 
words or only-thought them. She saw that 
the river came -poasiag dowa with a wilder 
swirlemd.e deepening rear. To her right lay 
her homeward road out of ali danger’, before 
her a rugged path down the hillside, that 
mightlead or not-to the- solitary dwelling in 
the valley, that might meet the angry river at 
its sweep op te-the level land; nay, it must. 
Could-she entrace those waters aad reach the 
Tower first? 


We do not think gf moments like this—we , 


have -impressions, Saveony ; We act in 
mce-to previous thou } 

May did nab tell orto writ do this or 
that,” she simply did it. 
at ne other time ie she ‘have gone down 

et-path “et -quoh- pg epeed, paying no 
heed to the trailing brambles and the thick, 
low-growing branches; they might have 
melted hefore her, ag with a-fairy wand, for all 
sie knew, She dared not lift her eyes to the 
heights for‘fear her foot might slip on the 
rough syrface; she only listened—listened till 
hor heart searcely beat—to the ever-increasing 
ewfal roar. What! the man she was tryiog 
20 save, whom she was preying for in g voice- 
jess passion of pleading, bad spurned her only 
theother day, had thanked the Heaven whose 
aid she was invoking, that‘he bad done with 
her. Whatmatter? He hed loved her once, 
and the loved him now—had wronged him, 
too, bitterly, 

_‘' You canapt save him!’ came the whisper 
that almost frogs the burying reaplve wishin 
her. “Why meet his scorn, perhaps his 
ee af least—why show him you love 
him stiil—why humiliase your wompuhood ? 


You may dis with big; you ere too late to 
6ave him,” 
“Let me die with him then. Heaven haye 


Squire, too, they always taid..is was quite 


|-whisper that brought back her scattered: 
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merey—-biay the waters— give me. strength— 
hime 1" 


I$ was-her inward coy, while her agiit feet 
neyer slackened, snd ber breath .came in 
ehoking gasps. Would she never reach that 
olosed gate—would she fall exhausted; die, 
hkelere sho could eail to him? 

The hills seemed closing her in—saffocaping 
her, mocking her. From their unmoved 
heights the water came tcaring down—down ; 
her ears were deafened with their din, the 
white foam blinded her. Wasit so naan? 

All the air mas fall of cound ; it was behind, 
before her, she was rushing jato it. Nearer 
and nearer—aloug the level now—ayd-a-great 
wave sprang over @ boulder and tore aloug a 


The waters hed gained the valley ! 

May swerved a li'tle out of the line she was 
following. Stiilthe Tomer stood unmoved. She 
could trace no signs-of life abous.it ; 
no ong was there, perhaps they had heard in 
time, she had been so long caming, bad. she 
not? They would have had platy. of time to 
esoppe., She must be alone then-—alone! ‘But 
he would be safe; he wonld neshaps know 
what she had tried to do, and. not blame.her 
or despise her, but kaow. li wag an atone- 
ment, 

Seme rising ground, a stone wall: feneing 
tee orchard checked the stream, but stitl it 
eame thundering down. Kt rushed avgri 
Against. the wall aud swept back again baffled. 
Between it.and the house lay a wilderness of 
garden and a whole wing—the wing seputed to 
be haanted and never ysed. 

~<A — and rashed rouaa te the 

rong, the.open iron gate, up stepa 

‘oe above the garden. Fxautieally she 
wrenched at the.great bell—she was in time— 
he could escaps—the watera had swept aside. 
—some unknown cause had diverted them— 
then a louder thnnder—a dark-stream fliaging, | 
iéself from above} a shock that seemed to | 





mske the old house stagges—and the flogds ;4 


were upen har. | 
‘‘Bagene! Eugene! forthe love of Heaven!’ | 
The wild shriek of terrer rang through the | 
air, the degp-meuthed bell peated -to the 
furthest corners of the balf-empty building ; | 
Within there were voicos—steps. Even in her | 
agony she kuew his came nearest—vp to the | 
door. It was flang open. | 
“May!” 1 
“Tam too late!’ she gasped, looking up | 
with dim eyes into her lover's white fage, 
And she bad not saved him ! 
‘* Madge, bar that door, calt William, and | 
fasten up every door and window,” said an! 
imperative voice. ‘Phen a deep, faltering 


senees,— 

**My heart! my life!” : 

‘TI tried !” sha said, and hid her face on his 
breast with a short.dry sob. 

She was not ashamed yel, she was too 
wrought up. It wag nataral that he shopid 
catold her in such 4 sfrong,.close embrace, bat 
why did his band, his lips, tremble as they 
touched her ? 

“ It. is not too late,” she said, still not wholly 
herself, ‘‘ we can escaps.” 

‘*Msy, May!” seid Delacourt, kowing his 
head on hers, ‘would te Heaven you hed 
thought less of me! Weocannct escape! But 
we will not despair,” he added directly, hig 
brave spirit facing at gnee the terrible edds 
with Geath—he had never qusiled but for the 
woman he loved. “There is hope yet, and, at 
least—ah! is that thought selfish?--we are 
Saget Yeti I would give my life this 
minute to know you safe,” 

She drew herself away et that, with the 
bloof# rising in her face—tbe exaliation of 
ae was giving way to the woman's fixe 
pride, 


& was a relief thai Madge came in, and 
Delacourt: went to her to give.soeme. osders. 
A hasty examination fom the window 
showed that the waters weie rising, and of all 
their expanse nothing could ke sceabat the 
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-tranks- ef huge trees. and the broken fences 
4het had been tern up. 

He degided that they must go a ficor 
higher ap—to the reem:he had used aga study 
Prin man ‘William and the maid-servant 


Madge said she bad found William out; the 
gizl she bed herself fortungtely permitted to 
go and pass the evening with-hér mother. 

‘Phen we three are left,” said Delgcourt. 
‘Madge, will you take May upstairs and 
attend: te her? IE am going to see that ali is 
right as far as we can make it, So long as 
there are good-foundations we may come cut 
seafely,’’ , 

« Phey-are not good,” said- May, “the Tower 
has-been swept away before now.” 

Phe second’s silence spoke volumes. Madge 
broke it by saying reverently,— 

* Heaven is-stil above us.” 

Delacourt stooped and kissed her. 

‘Dear old -nurse,” he said, ‘that is just 


-what we@ll-wanted,” and went out. 


Madge was not hard to May; she had seen 
with what passionate joy, threugh all his 
r ig for her, her young-master-had received 

er. 

It was enough for her that with him love 
had conquered, 

May -wes-treated like a queen. Bat May 
was hambled and seddued, fall of dresd, 
almest of regret; not-that she had risked ber 
life dor-nothiag, but-that rhe had eome to him 
whom she had wronged. 

She sat in the little study (the highest fioer 
in the house) and listened to the relentlc:s 
waters tossing thomeselves against the outer 
walls, and thought of the miserable past and 
thescene on-the-terzace, and her own bitter- 
ness-againet him, aud tried to realise that 
fow hours.only,- aps, remained to her. 

The thought had strack like ice to her 


shearé, 


Longing for him to come, unspeakably 
reading him,shesat by the window, drooping 
and forlorn. 

What.a toy she had made of her tife, and 
nog the tey was breken, and the tune had 
gone gut. 


CHAPTER Vil 

De.acour?T.came in presently, looking very 
gzave but not downeast. One glance at his 
iace told his old nurse -what he thought 
of the situation. May dared aot so much as 
look at him, even to seek for seme sigu of hope. 
He spoke to Madge for some secopds, and as 
she passed into the ante-chamber he came on 
to May. 

She was standing by the windew, watching 
the tossing waters below,that seemed steadily 
rising higher and higher. 

* 1 may not reach us here, perhaps,” said 
Delacourt, reading the meaning im the eyes 
looking so steadily outwards. ‘‘We must net 
despair.” 

‘Sif you jad only heard it—if-you had-only 
esoaped}” she said, almost wringing her 


8, 

‘tl eoukd not from here, not until it gained 
the.walls.; then I beard thes and -your ary to- 
gether. ‘To me the-round was only. like the 
noise.of the swollen-river 1 bad heard from the 
garden ; and if EF had eseaped do yon forget 
you would -have perished on my very thics- 
hold? How can I echo your with, save for 
‘Madge? Ob, child.” he broke out passionately, 
*{L. ceuld-.even have borne never-to know what 
I know now if only you -had not come! ‘Fhe 
sight.of you-elnost unnerves me.” 

Is there no hope,’then?” cho.said, vpder 


shersbveath. ‘“Mast-we die—so soon, too? * 


it Life-or deagh, whichever it is, afew hours 
willtell—perhapsless, ‘Phere is no real strength 
in. this Tower, ané-the water is stilt rising. We 
can do nothing, only wait—the hardest of ali 
tasks.” 

“Waiting to die!” she muttered, sinking 
her head in-her hands. * Ob, how can I dic? 
I dave not!" 

Delacouit wrapped the quiverirg’foim im his 
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arms. His own deep grief that she had met 
this awful peril for him would not let him 
speak directly, only a broken whisper escaped 
him once or twice—some loving name, some 
entreaty to hope, : 

She struggled bravely for quietness, to spare 
him, all the evil in her hiding its face before 
this danger ; but her tears fell heavily, though 
silently—she could not stay them. 

Delacourt en her to the couch near, and 
still holding her would have placed her beside 
him ; but sank to his feet, hiding her face 
on his knee. 

** Tt was all my fault, my sin,” she sobbed— 
“my wretched pride. 1 loved you always, and 
I tried to hate you, to wound you everywhere 
and always. You can never forget it—I can 
never atone ! If Icould have saved you Heaven 
might have accepted that.” 

**May,” said Delacourt, mong raise her, 
** don't kneel to me. I have not been free from 
wrong ; I knew your heart had never left me— 
to hear your lips repeat it wipes out all 
error.” 

**It cannot, I have been so false to you, to 
myself! You saved me once, and I gave you no 
thanks but taunts. I have thought of you so 
bitterly. I was miserable, and I would not 
spare you—nor—nor others.” 

“ Hush, May!” said Delacourt, in a sup- 
pressed voice, but she did not heed the interrup- 
tion, pouring out half-inarticulate words, which 
he did not seek to check, only stroking the 
head on his knee with a touch that insensibly 
soothed her. 

The whis “Will you forgive?” was 
almost steady, though the slight form crouched 
still lower. 

There was no answer at first—nay, so long a 
silence that May ventured to look up in a new 
agony. Was her sin unpardonable ? 

But as if that one look into her eyes broke 
the spell and gave him strength, he t over 
her and spoke. 

** May, not there, not at my feet. Heart to 
heart, love, once more.” 

No self-reproach, no shrinking fear of un- 
worthiness could prevail against that appeal. 
Heart to heart in very truth, they forgot that 
death was so near. 

Each filled the whole horizon in the other’s 
soul. Sounds that had been borne to them 
with an unnatural keenness were unheard— 
signs of their peril that drew so close. What 
did they care in this first moment of reunion? 
They were together, for always. 

‘* May, you knew I always loved you through 
everything,’’ were Delacourt’s first words, half 
wistful “I would not acknowledge it to my- 
self, but I remained here just because it was to 
you like a native place. Wherever my steps 
went your steps must have gone before ; what- 
ever my eyes looked on you too must have 
seen. Was it a folly? You seemed nearer to 
me here than anywhere else, Did you guess 
all that?’ 
~ © Yes,”’said May, softly. ‘‘Eugene, do you re- 
member”’—her eyes fell—‘‘ what you said to me 
on the terrace that night? Well, when I went 
home I tried to forget it, and hate you because 
you had dared to rebuke me; but I covld not 
forget. In my wildest merriment it was never 
a joy. I thought of it again and again. 
Oaly to-day when I sat on the bank watching 
the Tower I was thinking it over.” 

‘*Why recall that now, dearest? I cannot 
bear to think of it.” 

‘** But you were right, and it helped me to 
understand myself,’’ said May, with an effort 
to utter the humble words. 

She looked like a different being te the care- 
less beauty who had courted admiration even 
while she scorned it, with this new sweetness 
on lip and brow, and timid gaze that scarcely 
lifted itself, and head that drooped in such 
lowly fashion, Another being, but more love- 

able. 

Delacourt, looking on her, drew in his breath 
in sharpest anguish, to think how soon all this 
loveliness might be torn from him, With a 
sudden movement he started up and went to 
the window. 


It was almost dark, save for a faint moon. 
He could just see that the waters had risen 
still higher—not yet to the story below ; but 
another hour must decide their fate. In silent 
rebellion, impatient in his strength and youth, 
he stood and measured the space that lay 
between them and death—life he dared hardly 
hope for. How bitter it was! How utterly 
his soul sickened at such a fate, and now! 

May stole up to him, half afraid to be even 
the length of the room from him. Delacourt 
silently put his arm around her; but that did 
not seem ——_ He turned his head slightly 
and called softly, — 

** Madge.” 

**I can't spare you,” he said, as she came 
swiftly, always obedient to her darling’s voice. 
“You are brave, I know. I see little chance 
— 

ge only grew pale and grasped Fuagene’s 
hand for a minute before she sat down fn the 
chair he had placed ; but May shivered, and 
clung a little closer to him. 
“* How long?” she whispered. 
“Heaven knows! Only His mercy can help 
us. If I were but alone!” 
Her eyes shone, her cheek flushed. 
«IT am glad I am with you,” she said. “I 
will try to be worthy of you.” 

Not a word of regret, of fear did she utter, 
and yet to her, young and wayward and con- 
science stricken, and with her life jast opening 
into brightness, death must have seemed more 
terrible than to the woman who had lived up- 
rightly into middle age. 

Inch by inch, slowly in fact, and yet with 
seemingly startling rapidity, those three 
watched their relentless enemy creeping up 
higher and higher. 

Round the ment the water surged back- 
wards and forwards with each fresh access 
from the hills or gust of wind. Then a tres- 
saillement went through the old tower. They 
all felt it ; but no one spoke, till May looked 
up in dumb, wild questioning. 

**T felt it once before,” said Delacourt, and 
she hid her face on his breast, and Madge left 
her seat and knelt down, praying silently. 

Then May lifted her face, saying, as he would 
have drawn it down again,— 

‘*No, indeed I wiil be brave—I must see. 
Oh, I wonder what they are fearing at home, 
and Harry—what will he say when he knows? 
But I promised to be brave, and I will. Only 


L kiss me once, te ral 


‘* Heaven shield thee, my life! Heaven save 
thee!” Delacourt said, as he gave the kiss, and 
then turned again to the window, in his heart 
a wild prayer for these two he loved. 

“Save them—only them—do with me as 
Thou wilt !’’ was the spirit of that prayer, too 
full of agony to reach his lips. 

Fitfully the moon glanced out from bebind 
the grey, rolling clouds. Steadily, like a living 
thing the water stepped up nearer, Had it no 
mercy? Was it rejoicing? 

Again that trembling, and May again hid her 
face ; she could look no longer at 
came on. The one watcher never moved his eyes 
from their steadfast gaze. How slowly the 
time went by, with what awfal slowness ! 

He was sure the church clock should have 
struck. With straining ear he listened for the 
deep strokes. “ Were others watching, too, for 
the faint chance of rescue?” he thought, with 
his mind wandering to a thousand memories 
and conjectures, but never once to hope. 

Then he recalled that the noise of the rush- 
ing river might have prevented his hearing the 
clock, and, in thinking this, suddenly noticed 
that there was no such sound, Again and 
again he jlistened, doubting his own sense of 
hearing ;*but no, only the wash of the water 
beneath and around the base of the Tower. 

For one second the man grew faint with the 
tremulous gleam of hope; but the faintness 

passed as he marked a certain jagged point of 
stone he had seen a minute ago now hidden. 
He fixed on another point, a projection half- 
covered with lichen, and watched it as the 





victims watched for the drop ‘of water to fall 
on their heads. 


Madge’s murmured prayer reached him—“ In 
all time of our tribulation ’—his eyes wavered 
and grew dim, he could not see, he bent his 
face down. “ In the hour of death,” came again 
the earnest prayer, and Delacourt raised his 
head slowly. Sight came back to him, clouded, 
uncertain ; something coloured grew out of the 
dimness—a pale, soft green. 

He scarcely breathed. Far off, but clear and 
loud, the church clock rang out. An hour‘azo 
—only an hour ; it had been like a lifetime. 
Resolutely he looked away from the stone such a 
little way below. He counted second by second 
and minute by minute the time he had set 
himself before he would look again. 

What if the water had passed the stone ? 
What if it swept up to the closed lattice? 
Only a second now for the fixed time to have 
passed, Why, it was anage! Half-fearfully, 
trembling, he turned his eyes again to the 
window. Still that spot of pale green, like the 
solitary tree in a scorching desert. 

“May, look up—look up!” cried Delacourt. 
**Oh, Madge, your prayer is answered —the 
waters are stayed |” 





CHAPTER VIII, 


‘* Bur danger is not over yet,” said Madge, 
when the first wild feeling of joy had calmed 
down, “and it may be hours before help can 
come.” 

“ Yes, danger yet, in truth,” answered Dela- 
court; ‘*but I doubt whether a building like 
this, even though unstable, would fall with any 
suddenness.” 

‘* Yet it has been shaking,” said May. 

TI did not try to raise a false hope, May,” 
he answered her ; “and, besides, by the morn- 
ing help will come, be sure. Along they 
must be watching the first chance.” 

All three again took up their position by the 
window, which they now ventured to open, and 
remained there motionless forsometime. Then 
Delacourt proposed that May and the nurse 
should liedown and he would watch, but neither 
of them were willing to obey. — ¢ course, 


would be out of the question, so ge com- 
promised by sitting in an easy chair, with May 
at her feet. Delacourt smiled a little as the 


irl pillowed her head in the nurse’s lap, and 

ladge, meeting his eyes, smiled too. ‘ What: 
you love I love,” her smile said; “ and what- 
ever the wrong I overlook it because you 
have’ 

Madge had already provided food, and had 
taken care to bring fuel. Delacourt now 

roved that he had not travelled in vain, for he 
built up a splendid fire, insisting on Madge 
remaining quiet. He was not so successful in 
inducing them to take food, and went back to 
his post by the window. 

Though they tried to be cheerful and hope- 
fal, and to put aside all fear of the building 
falling, it was, in trutb, a terrible night. No 
one knew exactly how far the Tower could re- 





eath as it | 


sist the undermining of the water, and one 
peril had only lessened to give more prominent 
| place to another, Nv help could possibly come 
before moraing—the floating timber might in 
the dark dash a boat to pieces. But the presence 
of each one there was infinite comfort to the 
others. May half lived on the word or smile 
or touch Delacourt gave her from time to time. 
As the hours wore on a certain feeling of 
eater secarity insensibly possessed them. So 
ong the Tower had stood safely ; it would surely 
last till dawn—the dawn they were all looking 
for so longingly that at last both women came 
back to the window. They gazed at 
other in dumb relief as the first ies gleam 
shone in the dark east. The oldest of them had 
never, in watching through many an anxious 
night, welcomed the light so uns bly. 

“ Eugene, look!” whispered May, suddenly, 
pointing to the farthest end of the valley; 
“there is something moving there.” 

Delacourt looked, but it was too far to see 





distinctly, so he fetched froma cabinet a smal? 
field-glass, and the first glance through that 
revealed a boat coming 
towards them. 


owly and carefully 
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** Who is there?” asked May, excitedly. 
“Give me the glass, Eugene.” 

She was trembling too much to hold it steady ; 
he held it for her, while she made out her 
uncle (who had been a noted oarsman in his 
day), Jim, one of the river fishermen, and Dela- 
court’s servant. It was a diffioult task to steer 
the boat through the floating and broken boughs 
and trunks of trees, bits of fencing and tangled 
grass and weeds, but they made way ; and May 
more than once uttered her fears that the 
rowers — get injured, or their boat 
be capsized. But a touch from Delacourt, 
slightly imperative, though so gentle, quieted 
her. She stood quite silent, until the boat 
pulied up under the sitting-room windows, and 
Mr. Stanton stood up. Delacourt flung wide 
the lattice, 

“ Delacourt,” called the Rector; ‘thank 
Heaven, you are safe. We have come as soon as 
we could, Come down quickly, you and Madge !”’ 

‘* We are very glad to see you, Mr. Stanton,” 
said Delacourt’; ‘‘ May is here too.” 

‘*‘ May! we have searched for her till Ella 
said—well, never mind that now—come down, 
all of you, if you can.” 

“Faith,” answered Delacourt ; “ it’ will go 
hard if I don’t get them down somehow.” 

‘‘Shall I try and get through the window, 
sir? ” called the man-servant, while May, lean- 
ing cut, waved her hands at her uncle and 
Jim. 

“No, it isn’t very safe, and that floor must 
be very like a pond.” 

Those in the boat waited anxiously. Within, 
Delacourt, after a reconnoitre downstairs, pro- 
nounced that the rooms below could be waded 
through, and the stairs, of course, were only 
wet. He would wait to take nothing from the 
room, being nervously anxious to get his two 
charges away. 

Madge was a slight woman, and May a 
mere feather-weight, so he half carried them 
through the room below. It was not so easy to 
get them into the dancing boat, but there were 
— willing arms stretched up to receive 

em. 


May was clasped in her uncle’s arms the 
minute her foot was in the boat, but it was not 
yet the time for speeck or explanation. 

Delacourt swang down very much in school- 
boy fashion,fand scarcely giving time for a hand- 
grasp for any one took up an oar, too delighted 
to be again in action. Once he looked back at 
the Tower, and up to the window where they 
had watched, and shuddsred a little. 

_An excited crowd awaited them—the whole 

village, having been awake and on foot all 
night, had found their way to the point of 
debarkation, High and low, Willou bys, 
Walsinghams, Smiths and Browns mingled with 
each other, and cheered the rescuers and the 
cescued, 
_ Ella rushed down and seized on May, carry- 
ing her off in triumph ; and when the others 
could get free, they, too, were taken to the 
Rectory ‘and looked, after, and treated like 
precious treasures. 

_ The Restor was discreet—he asked no ques- 
tions as to the wherefore of May being at the 
Tower. Besides, Ells, when May did not return, 
and the cry went through the village that the 
reservoir had burst, instantly gu where she 
was, and told her father sufficient to keep him 
from blundering. And May, when Ella had 
made her lie down in a darkened room, to try 
and sleep off some of her extreme exhaustion— 
for she broke down when home was reached— 
stretched out her hand to her cousin as she was 
going. 

‘* Ella,” she said faintly ; “' you have asked no 
questions . 

“No, darling—of course not. You can tell 
me anything when you like,” 

7 still held her. 

“Ella are you going down to them? Is 
Madge there?» ufiits 

‘No, I made her rest in the next room—she 
wished to be near you. Have you any mes- 
sage?” asked quick-witted Ella. 

“ Ask Eugene to tell uncle everything, from 





oe epee those words, he will under- 
stand,”’ 

Ella kissed her, a kiss that spoke full com- 
prehension and sympathy, and left her. Dela- 
court, however reluctantly, obeyed the request. 
He softened the story as far as it concerned 
May very considerably —he could not bear to 
weigh hardly on her—so that the rector had no 
idea but that the girl had not been so very 
wrong, and that Delacourt had been much too 
harsh, 

May undeceived him when he came up to see 
her in the afternoon. 

** Uncle, did he tell you?”’ she said. 

* Yes, my child.” 

** And you are not very angry with me?” 

**T could not be angry, May, if you had done 
much worse. I should be grieved, as I am now. 
But I think Delacourt was a little too hard on 
so young a girl as you were then,”’ 

She sat up in her eagerness, pushing back the 
hair from her forehead. 

** Uncle, he hasn’t told you right, then,” she 
said ; “I was terribly wrong—let me tell you 
—mayI1? I shall be easier then, and you will 
know if I ought to let things be as they are 
now.” 

She had a very patient, sympathetic listener, 
who did not reprove her, because he saw she 
was already keenly conscious of the wrong she 
had done. He was disappointed in her—she felt 
that he must be; but he was quite decided that 
she must hold to her troth, and not suffer a 
morbid remorse and fear to come between her 
and her lover. But when he had gone May 
sobbed silently in the dark, 

It was not till late the next afternoon that 
she crept slowly into the drawing-room, feeling 
as if she had been ill for days. She had hada 
token that she was not forgotten, for Ella had 
brought to her early a bouquet of flowers and 
an inquiry, ‘‘how was she?” and she looked 
round the pretty room wistfully before she sat 
down on the couch near the window, half dis- 
appointed, half relieved, for she had some 
dread of the first meeting. The next minute 
she felt two hands on her shoulders, and looked 
up into Delacourt’s handsome face. Hers 
flushed into vivid joy. 

‘* My darling !” ne said, earnestly. ‘*I am so 
glad to see you ‘again—it has been so long 
without you. And you are well again—you 
are sure?” 

He came round and sat down by her, taking 
both her hands, 

She was sure she felt quite well now, and told 
him so, 

‘Do you know where I have been, sweet- 
heart? Why, to the old Tower,” said Dela- 
court, answering her questioning look. “It is 
standing still.” 

“ You didn’t go in?” 

‘* Yes, I'did, and brought away that field-glass 
asa souvenir. But I am going to have the place 
pulled down—the surveyor here tells me it 
isn't safe. But May, there was something [ 
wanted to ask you. Your uncle says you have 
been talking to him, and that you seem to have 
some scruples that I may be able to remove, 
What does it all mean?” 

“ It is nothing mucb,” said the gir], evasively ; 
“he said I was wrong—please let it be.” 

‘‘Must I? Are the scruples gone, then?” 

She was silent. Delacourt repeated the ques- 
tion, 

**1t was about you,” she said then, averting 
her face. “I know it is morbid, but I cannot 
help it. You cannottrust me, and I have been 
so foolish—and perhaps Algy Willoughby will 
blame me——” 

‘: Blame you! let him.dare!” began Dela- 
court, fiercely, and then it went to his heart 
like a stab—would not Algernon have a right 
to blame her? He bit his lip to keep back the 
sharp words of pain that would be only half 
meant, and yet must rankle, 

“ May,” he said, almost grasping the hand 
lying in his, ‘‘ tell me the truth. How far did 
this go—there was no kind of promise?” 

‘*No, no; but I went too far, I know—I 





knew it then; I was only trifling, but he really 


€ 


ont ; and after that, how can I be fit wife to 
‘ou ” 
“Twill call no one else wife if it is not 
‘ou,’’said Delacourt, ‘‘ I know your heart never 
eft me,” 

“You could not trust me,” she repeated, 
pressing her other hand to her brow. [t was 
taken and held close. 

‘May, you know you are hurting me, and 
this is mere morbidness, dearest. You are not 
yourself yet—overtaxed and troubled. I don’t 
think you can really believe that my heart is 
so little in tamer Ge with yours t it can 
refuse you the very crown of love—trust.” 

7 i n’t that only,” she said, with a quiver- 
ing lip——’ 

ts What else?” 

‘**One may love without honouring,” said the 
girl, after some hesitation—‘' and you would 
not be happy. You must be,” still lower, and 
with the deep colour rising, ‘‘you must be 
disappointed in me. Everyone else is.” 

There was enough truth in this to make him 
wish he had never asked the question that 
brought that answer. He knew that through 
all his anger with her there had been a deep 
vein of disappointment. But that was past, 
and he held S close to him as he spoke. 

“My darling,” he said, passionately ; ‘‘if 
that is true of others is there not the more need 
that there should be one in whom you can al- 
ways find a friend in its deepest meaning? I 
was disappointed—I will not deny it, for there 
should no subterfuge between lovers ; but 
May, since the night when you came to me so 
trustfally, to warn me ; when you knelt at my 
feet and kept nothing back, 1 have held you 
just where you were when I first wooed you— 
and there can be no higher place.” 

Her eyes were dimmed with tears ; her heart 
beat fast and heavily ; she laid her face against 
him, and so rested, in a quiet fulness of peace 
till he asked her, “‘ Had he charmed away all 
her fears, or must he use the old talisman?” 
and put on the little hand the ring that sealed 
their new betrothal, She looked at it for 
minutes—dear it was already ; but, oh ! if it 
had been the ring he had put there in the first 
flush of a happiness that had seemed eternal ! 
There were no shadows then—no pain had en- 
tered their realm. 

And yet this one had its own special charm— 
a talisman, he had called it in half-serious jest, 
and so she thought it must be—a reminder of 
what love can do, of how love can redeem, _ 

‘“‘T can't thank you,” she said, meeting his 
eyes for an instant. Her own were eloquent 
enough. 

A shadow fell across them—Delacourt looked 
up without moving, and checking May’s in- 
voluntary start,— 

« I have done as you wished, Mr. Stanton,” 
said he, smiling, ‘‘and my rebel has capitu- 
lated.” 

. + * * * 


Well, they were very happy, and even the 
thought of Algy’s shatte: ho could not 
cloud May’s bright life; for, indeed, Algy did 
not suffer long with a broken heart, and danced 
next season with the Lape Eugene Dela- 
court’s wife, as blithely as if he had no heart 
at all. But neither husband nor wife, and 
certainly not faithful Madge, ever forgot that 
terrible night in the Tower, though Delacourt 
would always end their reminiscences with the 
remark, — 2 

** Ah well, it was awful enough at the time ; 
and it has given us three its stamp ; but still I 
am glad of it, for without it Heaven knows how 
long my Mayflower and I would have gone on 
breaking our hearts.” : 

Aud Mayflower would smile a grave assent. 


(THE END]. 








Ir is when we come to rejoice in duty, to 
take pleasure in sacrifice, to follow justice, 
mercy, and truth, not only with the firm and 
steady step, but with a loving and tender clasp 
that we realize the true vitality of righteous- 





ness. 
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TRIX(HS ENGACHITENR. | 


- ¢ 

Tr the events of life would only ceone 2a 
harmentes of reyaar sequences, ead nd in- 
copgr nous paris have te be pindd tegather, or 
s-verely let alone when you. woal ke to-jo?a 
them together, Beatrix. Agdea thenghd; as 
ske paced up and down the walk where’ the 
moonlight’ was. sifted: through the” great- 
branching elras. 

It wae really Lovers’ Wabk, Many am en- 
gagement had eome abont- ia- this dreamy, 
saggestive place, And she was listeniag:to a 
declaration of love—reuther she had . been 
listening to it, and after having dealiwéd it, 
was now eombating love with eommen-sente, 
and keeping up & running commént within, 
nalt ef regret, and the other half a sense of 
the ridiculous 

For she was cight-and.twesty, and her 
ardent wooer nob gaite twenty-one, He was 
® tell, somewhat-lank fellow, who had not 
filled ont with manhood’s compactness. 

What with much rowing awd cricketing he 
was brown as to complexion,. with nies, clear 
dark bine exes, His hais had been cropped 
close, aad. Was now ia a rather fuzzy state, 
which showed that it might cus! if it attained 
sudicient length. 

He was a plaipish-lecking Jad, and you 
might have guesséd him passed his majority, 
excepi that nearly every knew that he 
was to come into a condiderabte fortune whea 
he absolately reached twent¥-one, 

He waa always planning what he shoald do, 
abd @0 the nimbér of Bis years was public 
ro patty. 

; Miss Arden would have passed for twenty. 


Indeed, the giésta- at Maraden House thought | 


het a youg gitl, She waa very fair, with 
lovely flazen hai¢ and dark haael eyes, dad 
tht deptecating, infantile expression you-scé 
in A8mae Women. that séemms to hold off age at 
afia’s letigth, 

Tedn all he# toilets we¥é of tie most pro- 
nouboed ingenue'style, Tadeed, shé considered 
theiti f00 young, but it Was & odve Of taking the 
good4 the gods provided. 

Aod now how delightfal it would be to tak; 
Ales Brandon and his fortané, fo be steel 
for life, aad fess ftdt worties and Bhaths an 
rbakd:bifts Add pe’pléxities! Oh, why cont 
sie 166 bé back at twenty ? and at twenty she 
bad b76h rok Be to &@ man quite old endugh 
to Se Ales’s father, 

Would it be véry foolish to take hint? Whén 
he was thirty she would be nearly fort, and 
whet he Was in the ptimé of misnhood she 
wotild bs &h old woman, Sometimes she felé 
now as if she had lived.a hundred Years, 

‘*T Gon"t sé6 why,” Ales was saying. ‘You 
ad thtt the¥ ig 16 one for Whon you Caré, aid 
you oould.Jearn to love me, I kuow. I'vanevéer 
met anyone quite co—so—fasciuating, shall I 
say? Théré are girls im pletity who throw 
thetasél¥es at yotir head, and would énbp st 
your méhey, bat you don’ steti to Cite for 
chat, Why I @éuld give yoh—everything at 
least all Wé Gduld have on the tiowey, You 
eholild bave lovely. silk awd satiti gots abd 
diamonfe—yot conld Wear them when you 
wéfe inartied, You kiow,” slanting down &t 
het #3 if hé was enlightening het simple igho- 
ran*é, 

‘* You are so good ’—there was. a littlé sb 
in hieé Voids that stitved his s6ul to's passion 
of fob héés—* Only, you ate very young, inex- 
perisieed— fos young te make a choice of this 
kind —fof life.” 

* Look here,”’ he says, with great eaigetness, 
stopping anddenly Befors her, " iy fathet 
was jast twenty on hid’ Weddihgday, and when 
my mother died, twelve years afterwards, he 
died of grief in & year’s tims. No one could 
comfort him. Se yon needn’t be afraid to 
trast me; I know what I like, and I want 
you,” 

Would anybody ever want her again? For 
the past bwo years-she had not had & lover, 
and she was so horribly near thirty. What if 








she told bine justthe truth, and lef him cde 
| cide? She did hate to deceive him on thie 
potas, If it were otily iwoor thrée years se 
webK net tind. 


mhaw’s vorce vamid akably 

“ Ohghang if! That's Brooks; I know. And 
it is'some word about the mateh to-morrow. 
Ghy Boateix, ny Gerlirig) sey just onedlitele 
word, ‘yes.’ Hf yon wilt only promise. All 
the rest will come right, I know.” 

‘* Give me til! to-morrow,” she’ pleadéd, 
weakly. 

‘*To mottow évetiing; on'cenditién you con- 
sent,” and he gave a joyoud latgh, emateNitig 
an eager kisses they paesed under one of ‘tite 

ot 


rees, 

_Breoks and Wardwell were ready to drag 
him ‘awsy by the hair of the besd—it He had 
any. Some néw word had cone about to 
morrow's match, and they were all eager for 
the fray. 

He- took Miss Arden back to the balcony 
and her chaperon, add then had to ase some 
of “ the other eleven ; ” bit-be whispered,— 

“'To.moarrow, remember,” 

‘tOh, Miss Ardén, will yon conte and play a 
waltz? No one keeps as perfect time as you,” 
said a Voice at fie window. 

She entered the spacious room, It was 
band night three times a week; the other 
evenings the p.ano did duty, sometimes. with 

ardwell's flute, cadrix was very glad to 
Play ; she wanted to.think over the great gulf 
of eight year She played and plased, then 
s#ug a little, and after ten followed Mrs. 
Prescott to theirrodm. It was large, with a 
bed.on-either side, avd a great, old-fashioned 
atéssing'case, early all mirfor, etanding. 
bet #eens 

‘‘T could have choked Brooke when-he went 
after Alec to-zight,” began Mrs, Presoots, “I 
heped=Trix, dear, I must hint~ii you have- 
not suspected+that you hold a wianing card 
in your baad, Play it well, my dear,’ 

ities Arden’s face was in ablaze, There 
was no real reason Why she skhoald. tura sd 
deeply rose red—at her age—and yet che-did 
What was more, she also turned. away to hide’ 
it. 

 Trix—is it poseible—you dea’t mean—did 
hé realig: ack?” 

“He asked me to marfy him—yes,’ she 
returned, faintly. 

“ And you accepted, of course?” 

The words do but iaiat justice to Mrs, 
Prescott’s tone. It went over Miss Arden like 
the sound of a pen siguing her death-warrant. 

Shehad aeurious misgiving now that ‘this 
really was Mrs, Preecott’s sumtacr quent, 
She had known that the expedition was for 
husband-buntiog, but she had noticasgine® it 
in this wire. 

“Béatrix Arden, you never have been.such 
& fool a3 to let this chance slip through your 
fingers1’’ 

“T did not-answer positively. I- wanted to 
think. Oh. Aunt Prescott, he is 20 young 
and I am——” 

‘*Hush!” The elde® took her roughly by 
the shoulder, ‘Don't even. dream of it,” 
ahé almost hissed. ‘‘ You were twenty last! 
Januany, I told bim sd myself; at least, I 
said you were twéuty, and afterwards casually 
mentidned your birthday, and it made him 
bappy a3 @ king, What.do you suppose I 
boaght thése white gowns With their pink and 
bide tibbons for? You sre the first woman FE 
ever 67 anxious to get on fo old age, for 
thirty is old!” 

Miss Arden’s face was again ecarlet, 

‘Tt is abbut your last chance,” Mrs. Pres- 
coté continued. “ You are wonderfully young- 
lookifg, and so few people know anything 
about you in this part ef the world. You 
have jast to hold your tongue, Ifyou should 
fade in the course of a few years, plenty of 
others do the tarhé thing, And now, tell me 


truly how thé case stands?” 
Beatrix told her troly, with seme painfal 
hesitation, ‘' Bai ke is so yeucg,”’ she said, 





‘‘ Atee Brandon!” some one sang outa” 





teehee 





piteously, It) secimde bitte’ takitg an tadfiir 
advantage.” 

“ Piddlestiok !' Mos, Presdttt's theavare of 
contetept was full whet she uabd fiat explo. 
tive. ‘ You wilfateept his totarbrréw even- 
jing, a6d he wild conehierth is tirtich mdetision. 
Teen send hile to we,and you will bave 
nothing elsh. to de -btit- reigd a little’ queen. 
Let me fee-Angus? is! jist coming in—you 
can’ be married i Ovtever, Yowwever wilt 
be such ® foob 4s to tivew avay thie chances 
and fny friendship, fer if yom do I am done 
with you fir ever, There» now, go te bed and 
get some Deanty sleep, The matter is alk 
settled-for you: Call mefete if you wil, A 
year from this you will go dewnmen your knees 
aad THe,’ 

Theve are natures, and Beatrix Arden’# was 
one, Who yitld to 4 sthoig,; niatterly hand 
whem they see no aveditie of escape, and give 
Up thé strtagle, 

Her better’ impelscs scttled te a state of 
passiveness. Te begin the world*agein an old 
maid, or alatoet, friendless, homeless;—ana 
80 with esbudder ste yiéied. 

A lever who was fond std tender; a hasband 
who Weald Be: induigent, a lovely Kote and 
plenty of afemey, Sire let herself dreant of it 
until she was @& young girl im love with Alec 
Brandon, 

For it must bs confessed tha striate hat 
not been enchenting above all things. Ste 
had just missed so many things. 

Her mother had besn a singer sith yelow 
hair and a-deiizionus’ voice, making quite a 
reputation, when she married-Pawl Amden, a 
violinist just coming to a little fame, A few 
years afterwards she was dead, bas her little 
Béstrix inherited ber voice. 

She travelied over much ofthe Continent 
with her father, was petted and flattered, and 
looked gorward to a brilliant fature, 

Tuten her father died, and ber voige failed, 
She came. to. mas & sort. of musical 
govetness and companion for two. little girls, 
andthe father, beizg a widower, fell.in love 
with her. 

Beatrix did-not love him, for her idevl was 





kindred Sous, But she wae efal and 
tender. Ths sepeune created such 
storm in het patton’s fataily that the poor 


girl, AvGiag’ Ah Oppotttinity, left for another 
position, 


Down in her heert I think Beatrix had a 
dim idea that herlover would search the world 
over for her, but instead six months later he 
consoled himeelf with a wealthy widow. 

After awhile Beatrix floated. back to the 
Centinent, and found some of her father's 
p<ople. ere rhkight have heen. another 
roman®, bat somehow it did .ne} ran 
sciontkly. 2 

She taught music, French, did fancy 
needlswork,- but as she had not s thorough 
education, regalar teaching, was ont of her 
line. 

Mes, Presoots bad matricd an-Arden cousin 
for her first husband, and, being, im -Bruesels; 
had stumbled-over Peatrix, 

Providence. bad denied her a family of 
daughters, but she had nevertheldss proved 
a benefactrees to her maeriageable- friends. 
She wae fond of young girls in her way ; 
they made the house bight add brought 
company) 

One Mareh ~~ ——— ae and 
found the poor ) of derpen- 
denof. -Maeioscholars had failedjahd the great- 
aunt with whois sie bad lived was dowd. 

So she wrote for her to come on at ond; 
and enelosed a five-pound note, After’a course 
of generous dict, traicing, and ener 
in werldly philosophy, a pretty was 
completed, and Mra, Prescott started on & 
tour, giving Beatrix brief views of fashiex- 
able watering-places at bome and. abroad, 
fidally eettling at Maradeii House, because she 
had aa eye on-a youeg man who was-liktely to 
spend most of. his summer ey a She-knew 
how to start the fleme and fan it judiciously. 
Sho always did thie with the meeéuline party, 
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being mitch too.wise to thrust her feminine 
for ward. 0 

Beatrix was fall of delight and plea:ure, and 
really adored Aunt Presoott, a3 thatlady chore 
to be callcd,. Ber ways wera for the most 
part agtecable, and her adwite easy te fellow, 
yince it was all on.pleasure’s side. 

To be sure, there was some haltcynical 
puilasoph : that Beatrix endorsed with a ceeret, 
euiliy feeliog, and a haif knowledge that it 
was trae, as her own brief experience had 
proved. ’ 

eatrix soon fell aslecp, candour compels 
me to say, and she looked fresh as @ rore the 
next morning+much more lovely than if she 
bad Isia awake (ormenting herself about cuty 
and where the dividing line of fruth-aud strict 
jostice began, ’ 

Though these exercises may be @ good dis- 
cipline for the soul, they seldom ‘improve the 
complexion: While she was. dressing. ehe 
studted-herself critically in the glass. There 
were no little lines about the eyes, and the one 
tiay créase im her foreheai had been there 
from chitdbood, caused by a ‘slight touch ef 
near-sightedners. 

Her lips were full and cherry red; her teeth 
white and even, and though not precisely a 
beauty, she looked well, even pretty. 

It was alongand rather quiet day. Some 
cf the ladies went to the emcket match, but 
they came home tired and retidened by sun 
nud wind, while Beatrics etme. out-in- lovely 
freshness. ‘Oar eleven” hed won, ofcourse} 
and Alec and Brooks had distinguished them. 
selvea, 

“ Why dida’t.you come over?” he asked of 
Mrs. Prescott, in a rather sggrieved tone, 

‘““Why? Wel the day was warm,;and I 
aim getting too old for suoh youthful pastimes 
I should have wanted a ceat with the umpires 
on the grand stand—do they have a grand 
stand?” she asked, obtusely. 

‘' Miss Beatrix woulda’t have been too old 
to epjoy it.’’ 

Bew'rix, blushed; and Alce thought her 
radiantly beautiful, 

“ Why=no. - Beatrix, child, why didn't yéu 
sey sOmething absatit? You teight have 
40ne With the others. I'm not an old tyrant,” 
und she gave en most indulgeat smile, 

* Phen yon shall let me take Beatrix for a 
walk. Ours was interroptedl last night, I'm 
heartily glad the thing is over. I do believé I 
ami iosing. my enthusiasm ;’’ and the Honest 
ichow wasready eongh to bétrhy the eause 
of this other felNag off. 

‘* Very. well,” she gaid: ‘ Don't stay out 
jate, Trig, or you may get cold withont a 
wrap, What are you, bot but a couple of 
childeén?” | 

_Alec-Janghed.. They. went down the walls, 
nud were gone an hour ¢r more. Of course; 
Beatrix’ returned engaged to Aleo Brandon, 


and comparatively happy. What she lucked: 


in the divine satisfaction was made tip in the 
more commongvisce content. Life was séttled 
for her. Nomfore anxiety as tb‘hoty she way 


to obtain food and shelter. Aunt Prescote? 


would be a hfe leng friend. 

it was band night; aid the room Was quite 
filled With dancers; They had one happy 
waltz, aud she promised-never to waltz with 
anyone but him, He was very, young avd 
exigent in his love making, No one had 
ever loved herse'wholly, soutterly. Ii touchéd 
her with a remorsefat tenderness, and she 
wished shecould go bsek totwenty; dentally 
resolving to cling: closely to bér renitiant of 
youth for his sake, 

waa Prescott came and kissed her thi 
ight. 

‘*I know,” ste ssid: 
the talk of the room. An older nian nii 
bave beem more disereet, bat he hung ont his 
flag of conquespat ohte. Be a good wife to 
bit, Trixig, You have dons very weil, and I 
#1 more: than pleased with you, though I 
have taken’ worse cases than you in hand,” 
she added, with a smile. 

The next day the matter was settled. Aléc 
wet to town for an engsgement ring. The 


“Brendén made it 





fellows: cheffed chim, the girls Were & bit en- 
vious, but: Misé Arden was ro fe of 

She did- vet flanht hér trim fe in every 
ore’sface, neitber waa she jeskous, and actiishy 
insted that-héshcnld daned quadrilies With 

the others, end-heefy op with hiv crivket cid. 
Ever Brooks ad mitted that she wera gdodith 
little thing, 

He ought, of courte; to have writter! to his 
genndions; an uncle by grave, it! father’s half 
brother, 

When Mfa, Preseoth made speedy tatrib ge 
possible he ceught at the idew delightadio’; 
then he bethotight himse that: he would ‘hot 
be of age until the very Hit of Dedember, 
Uncle Wilford might trie’ up dothe objection 
but-foar months would not be lovg to wait. 

Mes, Preseott having wer bew stdke hepan 
to tire of Marsden Hoare, ant took sswve 
fresh journeys with Brindot ev a1 ext, 

e@ certainly Was a titde yoube Téllow; sad a 
present had’ no eyed akd no thoughts for any- 
one-shve Beatrix. 

Phe little air of hesitation with whieh she 
appropriated -him' rendered Hér ténidhd more 
delicious, 

“Though I don't believe ydtt Tov re as 
muclt as I ldve you,” hé sx @ett?, indded, 
sometimes twice aw herr: 

Tobey went home presently, and wetted 
themeelvés: in’ Mré: Preséoft’a prétty Hovée. 
Witford Onritomhad gove fo town dh sofé 
dasinces, and Aleo stayed at en Hotel, devitiite 
himself eedulously to concerts, detver, shap- 
Pihe,-and evenihgeia Mrs: Pré.cdt t's Graiwiig- 
reom, at thé very fartirest corner. 

It was the first’ of Octobe? when Catitti 
returned, and bts néphtw came fo Hifi 46 
once. 

‘*T am sorry I cot 20t get beck saétie?,” 
he skid) whem tlisy Wert adttled for # coky 
Ghat. “ I‘stppese by this fime you have 
made up yout mind-abont thefature? fs it to 
be business or a profession ?” 

Ho had never tHodgtt ‘of either these two 
happy months, but loved a boy’s utter 
indifferenct; mdtedy perfect Ublition of any 


fature except that of marrying Beatrix, 

‘*T've' made up iny mind wbott bomething 
else,’’ he reta } With hie rede bite 
wardress: “T am’ d t6 be nmeriea.” 
2 Whew! How long éitice?’ asked the 
elder. 


“It was im Augatf, at Matsdéh Fonte. 
You know we went thére fer @ Gohpls df 
matches: Inmreant to white, then I thotslt 
I'd rather tell you, Bateyod went away=—” 

‘*§ And you hava settle? ital yourselt 2” 

“Well; l Jové -herl Shevie’ tie ont str I 
have cared w pin fdr°yet. You set Il kept my 
pronrise; and did fot fall in love abtil I ha 
taken thy degrde) Arid there's no Yekson WHY 
we should not bettartied. She hay no! 
hoine; no parents, atid: no Vefy TreNY P41 AtTveS, 
Mrs. Prescott is not really her aunt, bat’ ahs 
married sme one bel td Nida -APd Ors 
famtly. Site's & most cleewet Frenéh and 
prusic HéWolar, and ww chatiing As any pil 
esin pdstibly be.” 

‘So Mra, Prescot caught you. Shé ig the 
géehtest taateh maker upon eartl, Whetever 
took her to Marsden Houcé?” 

*¢ Well, they stopped, not mesiite t6 May; 

ad 


b 

‘‘ Bat they suw you, and styed.” 

“Oh, Unthe Will, yo c¥hhot es pay 
her. And ‘them tow Rhot Wie i ts Be thy’ 
wie cauagponraarend seen ava have 

“ grow # 
to fivé with ‘het; tod; + Yuti eit Her 
without the séfsert Of yeh best frlénd- 

atdiem: I whall not Mit Myelf anti F 

6 her.”’ 

But I Honld hot Break ry word now, 
Why, I feel almost'is if PWere Her htiébaid. 
She is sd sweet wd frosting, aid kind Of | 


date 


friendtets, Hér ‘ied when sie Was 
tite young, até hey loved eabh otiier Kdfiie- 
hing a my father Bid mother did. Uitole 
Will, don’t take tip any prejadiow against Her 
for I thistt love fer al thy He lobe—1 Tet 
that.” 


Will Carlton larghed with a sort 6f pood- 
riwtersd dondtfulners, Ed Bid heird the 
shrnig rhapsody tiieriy tithes difii g hi: six and- 
Hirty years ef Vachelstiicot. 

Wal; you my fof believa i) brit’ I never 
should marry any other woman, never,” 

There Wad a ftrdiicé, stetdiact look in the 
eager, boyish eyes) and Carltdn hoped eincesely 
that if wie's siitaslé marrige, Bot he had 
some dondts of Mrs. Prescott. And then 
Ales Braifdon’s fottdne was worth the win- 


ning 

“My Ted, I shall vot forbid the beta vn. 
leva slo *héwld be ati utter fool. YF should be 
R6PFY 16 SEH YOu throw yourtelf away.” 

“She it not a fool,” Alec retithed, ind’g- 
Batithy. 

“Ora designing woman who takes you be- 
—_ she canhot get yout nfotky Without 

ou?”’ 

“Ble is tot theroénary, eifler, but the 
sweetest and mort innocant girl you ever sav. 
Why, I cati hataly get ber to take the 
merest gift, and she is so cimple- in her drese- 
fay. TG is I who shail have to be extravi- 
gant.” 

So they talked on and on; Is would te 
Hard to say what roused Me. Cariton’s suepi- 
cions, bit the longer Alee wert en in his 
énthusiasm the more dowbiful- he became, 

owever, to-morrow. would settle the matter. 

hey. vent to call in the morning, and took 

tiiz Arden qnite by surprige. Bhe was 
Gaiitily sweet ané gracious, and Carlton felt 
thére wig keally no fant te find with tke per- 
sonnel. But a strange impression haunted 
him. 

He had seen her somewhere, and heard her 
talk; be seemed to-kaow thé motions of her 
mouth and her smile, and the imfantile er- 
treaty in her eyes; 

Ia fifteen minutes ie bad sétiled that sho 
was not half gocd enougke for euch sm hones’, 
unsuspicious fellow fe Aleo Brundda; whom 
he loved like & eon; 

Beatrix was reli¢ved whom tire ordeal tas 
over. 

“ Qf course he wil like you,” s#id° Alec, 8. 
cotrspiighy, thai eteningy “ Fie'd a& litte off 
becante be thinks ro ene qnilts potd ehbtigh far 
mé; atid [ think no ove cai be qhite goc# 
enough for you. Ibis the samé Beffef, bat w 
chatige of persov; you ste,”’ langWieg af Hts 
own reasoning. 

“ You a6 ineke an ideal of mo, I fésl afraid 
you will be disspointed in something. But Tt 
shall try my utmost to do my @ity, % Maks 
you happy.” , Me 

“Tt you Wve me that will be sutitett. 1 
wonder if Ondo? Would it almost kill you to 
pive m6 np?” 

“Give youup!” Theté was duch & piteots 
look in Wer eyes that he laaghed atid Kissed 
her. 

Me Guriten Was for patting off the matiisge 
neti Bpribs. Alee onght to look abut akd 
aclast some busines, 

There Would be transfers of property and 
studying up investients, avd no end of little 
defile, when he clims of age. 

He stirely wasn't 80 tited of bia old uncle 
that he nted grudge him theze few months’ 
ooffipantonship. 

“F thiak you ought,” Beatrix etd, softly. 
“« Fié had 80 littlé of you én ot Were at tho 
University, and a few movths will aut matter 
to°ud +” 

© Will it not?” he asked, ruefally. “ Speak 
for yourself.” And then—* Are you not afraid 
to feé tO suth a dangerons infldence? 
5 e——"” 

“7 gould trust fou andehsre,” she mais 
— prondly, avd he olatpbd hét to his 

utt repturously. 

He early marriage had # strong advocate 
in Ms. Prosedtt, baw the revarved most of ber 
arvtirhents for Mr. Bratidon. Sit 

Slice Managed, ts, toprevent (te a tees With 
ME Carlton, for the félt & kind ot Baspidion 
written in every line of hisfize. He was fond 





of lending Bostrix to talk cf her past life, and 
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so far as her father was concerned there was 
no danger. 

It was the years between his death and the 
‘present time that were the treacherous quick- 
sands, and many a time it required all ot Mrs. 
Prescott’s ingenuity to pilot the light skiff 
safely through. 

Ose evening Beatrix sat singing some old 
French melodies, Alex thought her voice 
enchanting; was it happiness and content 
that brought back its lost sweetness? 

Quite aside, but in a clear light Wilford 
Oarlton was watching and listening, and 
puzzling himself over the picture she made. 
Somewhere he had seen her sit and sing, with 
a lover bending over her—was it one of those 
curious impressions of a previous life ? 

A stray bit of Owen Meredith’s song floated 
to him :— 

“* The strange sweot smell of the jasmine flower,’’ 


There was jasmice and luxury, low windows, 
a large room—oh, where was it? 

She raised her eyes and met his fixed upon 
her. The same picture had come back to her 
mind. How long it had been since she sang 
that song. 

He begsn to fumble a book of engravings. 
“ Alec,” he said, “you will wear out Miss 
Arden. Do give her a little respite, There 
will not be enough of her left to sing to you 
afterwards, or perhaps you mean to dispense 
with it then. Allow me to express my thanks. 
It seems to me that you are singing beautifully 
this evening, but your voice is a little tired,” 

“T believe it is all coming back to me,” 
a exelaimed, joyously. “O, if I could regain 
it!” 

‘* You sing like an angel, anyway,” declared 
the lover. 

Beatrix smiled up at him, Was she not 
really beginning to love him ? 

Some others came in, and preeently she 
found herself by Mr, Carlton, looking over 
some engravings, There were several views 
of Brussels. She sud¢enly recognised two. 

“You have been there?” he said, quietly. 

“ Ob, yes, several times,” 

“I remembered something to-night that has 
puzzled me greatly. I knew I had seen you 
before. You were living at Mr, Du Boise’s 
house, and I was staying with their neighbour, 
Mr, Charlesworth. You used to singin French 
and Italian, but not as beautifully as you have 
done to night, And you were ergaged to Mr, 
Da Boise.” 

She raised her frightened eyes. They were 
ovely now, swimming in a sort of lustre that 
was not quite tears. 

‘* Yes,’’ she replied, jast under her breath, 
The man would be pitiless. But for that 
steely gleam in his eye she could have fallen 
on her knees and begged him not to destroy 
Alec Brandon’s illusions. 

“He was rather an old lover, to be sure, 
for a girl as young as you were then.” 

‘*Yes. I did not love him, but he had been 
very kind to me, and—and—he thought I 
could make him very happy. He deceived 
himself, as events proved, but I did trust him 
and believe in him at the time.” 

‘* Trixie, what do ycu think?” said Aleo, 
breaking in upon them with his usual boyish 
eagerness. ‘ Brocks is actually engaged, for 
all he chaffed me so unmercifclly, and to Mrs. 
Snowe’s cousin, a preity little country girl 
who is coming to visit her next week. We 
must see the fair fiancée.” 

There was a changing about in the room, a 
little more conversation, and the confusion of 
the party breaking up. 

‘I did tire you,” Aleo exclaimed, remorse- 
fally, “I see it in your eyes. I am going 
home with uncle, for it is late, and you must 
go straight to bed. Come down herein the 
bay-window, and give me one kiss when no 
eyes are looking on.” 

She gave him not one, but twenty. Still 
she uttered ne word in her own behalf. Fate 
had followed her—that was all. She was 
doomed to be an old maid, and can any one 
escape his or her doom ? ; 





Beatrix obeyed her lover’s behest, and went 
straight to bed, but now no care-free slee 
visited her, She had told no direct fa : 
— had deceived, and Alec was the soul of 


His love could not stand such a shock. Mrs. 
Prescott’s kindness could not stand the other 
shock, She must pack up her budget and 
move on. Ob, cruel years! Oh, lost youth ! 

Carlton waited until they reached home. 
~~ generally smoked a cigar together in the 

ibrary, 

** Alec,” his uncle began, “ did Miss Arden 
tell you she was twenty last January ?” 

“ Why—lots of times, Mrs. Prescott laughs 
about her coming into a fortune on her 
majority. Itis rather funny, isn’t it?” 

‘* Well, I cannot see any fun in a deliberate 
falsehood, part of a plan to entrap an honest 
young lad who happens to have some money. 
I have mistrusted those two women all along, 
and I knew I had met Miss Arden before. It 
was eight years ago, and she was twenty then, 
and had a rich lover dangling at her heels. 
The family made a great row over it, and 
broke it off. How many lovers there have 
been since ——” 

‘*Uncle Wilford, you are mistaken.” 

Alec Brandon's face was white as death. 
Suddenly there had come upon him a horrible 
pang of jealousy. 

“She admitted the truth when I accused 
her. My poor boy, you are saved from a 
snare laid by two designing women who cared 
for your money, not you.” 

“Suppose I do not care to be saved?” 
Alec Brandon’s voice was unsteady. ‘' Sup- 
pose I say that I love Beatrix Arden, let her 
be forty even, and that I mean to marry 
her?” 

Wilford Carlton groaned. 

** Now that I think of it, it was Mrs, Pres- 
cott who mentioned her age, I have talked 
about it, but I do not remember her ever say- 
ing——” 

‘‘She allowed you to believe the falsehood 
another told for her benefit. She has been a 
scheming girl always, and her plans have 
come to naught, She made the same eyes at 
Da Boiee that she makes at ycu, but they are 
never wasted on poverty, believe that. Alex, 
use @ little sense and pradence. 1 know it is 
hard to have one’s idcl dethroned, but better 
some wretchedness now than a too-late awak- 
ening to the truth. When you are in the 
prime of life she will be a jealous, suspicious 
old woman, afraid to trust you out of her sight. 
<p are never happy. — Tam 
not objecting to a proper marriage for you.” 

Alec flang his arms on the table and buried 
bis face from sight, A sentence of hers rang 
through bis soul: “I would trust you any- 
where.” She should not find her trust mis- 

. After all, wasn’t it hard to punish a 
woman because the inevitable years would 
roll on? 

He could not answer his uncle at present. 
He must see Beatrix. He did not believe a 
word of her former engagement, with the 


absolute trust of youth. She never had loved | ti 


any one but him, he was certain. 

**Don't!” he exclaimed, presently, “I 
can’t bear any more. You don’t love her— 
you never have.” 

Then he rushed from the room, to spend a 
> as sleepless as that of Beatrix. 

e called on her early the next morning. 
As luck would have it, Mrs. Prescott had gone 
to drive with a friend. But when he saw the 
pale face and weary, hopeless eyes, a shudder 
ran over him—a feeling that he had heard the 
truth. Yet he took her in his arms and 
kissed her with a tenderness that made her 
heart aché, 

‘*T want to tell you about my life,” she said, 
after they had talked a little. “I was cnly 
seventeen when the first great disappointment 
came, that of losing my voice. Papa thought 
it only temporary when he died, and I rested 
for a year, spending my little money in vain. 

ad seen some hard struggles when Mr. Du 
Boise offered to marry me, He was so kind to 





me, but he seemed dreadfully old, I was 
grateful, perhaps, too. I was won by the 
prospect of luxury. I am not as or noble 
as you think me, but after all I didenjoya 
sense of freedom when the engagement was 
broken. Some years after there was another 
—you must hear the worst of me. He was 
eight-and-twenty, fascinating, and if I could 
have trusted him wholly I might have loved 
desperately. Butthere was always something 
that held me back, and he ended by marrying 
quite an old woman for her money. Men are 
not always heroic any more than women. And 
that first night you asked me I was so sorry 
that I was not what you thonght me—a real 
young girl. If I were twenty I would devote 
every day of my life to come to your happiness. 
I would have no thought but you. Yet itis 
true that presently I shall be quite an old 
woman, wrinkled and all that, and people will 
sneer behind your back at your throwing 

ourself away. It will make trouble, too, 
leowetn your uncle and yourself. SoIam 
going to give you up. It isnot an easy thing. 
for of late—oh, don’t think me foolish—but I 
have been letting myself love you, and because 
I do I will not mar your fature.”’ 

Ah, if Uncle Will could hear that! 

Of course he sought to combat every re- 
solve, but he found her much stronger than 
he fancied, He was quite as resolute as she, 
and brought up Mrs. Prescott’s displeasure as 
his strongest ally. 

“You are throwing ‘away everything !’’ he 
declared. 

She knew it only too well. She did not dare 
look at the dreary futore. Presently she 
begged Alec to go away. They would talk 
it over again to-morrow, 

He had taken a newspaper from his po>ket, 
and left it lying on the table. She picked it 
up mechanically, and carried it to her room— 
it was something of his. 

Was it silly for a woman of her age to be £0 
sentimental over a young lad? But she was 
not stropg-minded nor heroic, and love was 
sweet. Still, he would get over it in a little 
while, and so would she. 

Lying on the bed she scanned the paper 
cursorily, when an advertisement attracted 
her. 

A soprano singer was wauted for a church 
choir and some concert singing. Must under- 
stand French and Italien. 

Beatrix came down to ‘unch presently. 
Mrs, Prescott was full of Mrs, Delacroix’s 
reception avd her own dress, and Beatrix 
forced herself to an unusual interest, that 
nothing might be suspected for the present. 

At four in the afternoon she donned a wrap, 
and went to the room designated in the paper, 
isquiring for Mr. Gerard, A fair, stout 
gentleman of about forty received her, and 
she stated her errand briefly. 

‘*You are rather young,” he said, glancing 
her over, “but you can try some of these 
exercises,” 

His indifference gave her a peculiar courage, 
though she had little hope of gaining the posi- 

ion. 


She read some rather difficult music, she 
sang in French ard Italian, and surprised 
herself quite as much as she had last evening, 
True, she was not much acquainted with 
church music, bat she seemed to be apt, and 
was well groundcd. 

The duties would be to sing twice in church 
on Sunday, to practise one evening a week, or 
oftener if necessary, and to engage to sing 
fifty nights in the course of the year where- 
ever ccecasion might demand, at concerts or 
private entertainments, 

The salary seemed to her munificent, though 
she came to know afterwards that she might 
have done better. 

“T must you in the choir before I can 
decide,” said the musical director. ‘ Can you 
come here to-morrow evening? Of course I 
make no kind of bargain to-day, only I will 
say you have a voice of great promise for one 
go young.” 

Well, she was glad still to be thought young. 
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Alec was not quite alone in his jadgment upon 
her. 

The next day they had another fruitless 
discussion, She asked his escort for that 
evening, and Mrs, Prescott was kept the longer 


in ignorance. 

To Beatrix it seemed as if she were living 
ina dream, the future was so uncer- 
tain. Nei would she allow herself to count 
on an engagement—good fortune had been 
rather chary of her gifts thus far. Yet she 
could not help feeling a secret elation at the 
return of her voice. 

Mr. Gerard asked her address, and would 
call upon her the next day if he decided to 
engage her services, 





Poor Beatrix’s heart sank like lead, it | 


seemed so like a polite dismissal, But this 


time fate was kindly, Mr. Gerard came with , 


his man of business, and she signed a year's 
engagement, 

Hardly had he gone when Mr. Oarlton made 
his appearance, He had resolved to appeal to 
Beatrix Arden, and fortified himself with 
what he considered some unanswerable argu- 
ments, 

Her offer to release his nephew he con- 
sidered the merest humbug, a se@rt of sham 
magnanimity. 

Some women would have been proudly in- 
dignant; she was so sweet and generous that 
she touched his heart in spite of his prejudice 
against her. 

She would give up Alec Brandon for the 
present, though she knew it would be for all 
time. Mr, Carlton asked of her to delay the 
marriage one year, and she acceded to his 
demand, 

Dire was Mrs. Prescott’s displeasure at the 


could she not be calm and dignified, and un- 
ruffled in pulse? Ia four weeks more she 
would be thirty years old. a a 

‘*Bome one to see you, miss,” announced 
Mary Jane the maid, on the following morn- 
ing. ‘I didn’t catch the name, but it’s one 
of them furrin singiog folks, with moustaches 
all over his face,” 

Beatrix weat down in her trailing house 
dress that made her look taller, and a cloud 
of black lace about her neck that enhanced 
her fairness. She had almost given up in- 
fantile colours and devices, 

A tall man stood in the centre of the room. 
He was bronzed and bearded, but his blue eyes 
no time nor disguise could alter, and his smile 
had atouch of the boyishness that would 
never quite leave him, but you might have 
guessed him twenty-eight instead of twenty- 
three, though he looked well and fresh asa 
rose. 

‘“ Well,” he said, ‘‘I bave come back for 
you, as I declared I would. There will be no 
shuffling or evading me now. I have kept my 
promise—have you kept your faith?” 

‘Oh, Alec!” 

She ought not have done it when she could 
have married a man more suitable in age, but 
she went straight to his arms and cried -like 


| any foolish young thing of sixteen. 


| 


new turnof affairs. She fairly raved over Mr. | 


Carlton’s insolent interference, and called 
Beatrix a fool for not managing the affair 
better,and an ungratefal wretch to thus reqaite 
all she had done for her, 

Alec came to Mrs. Prescott for strength and 
comfort, and called her his best friend, There 
was & most stormy time all around, yet it 
seemed to Beatrix as if her voice improved 
apon discomforts, 

In December, Alec Brandon received an 
advantageous offer to go to India for two 
In a fit of positive anger he ac- 
cepted it. 

“ You'll see, Uncle Will,” he said, decisively. 
“In two years I shall come back and marry 
Miss Arden.” 

No one believed it, as a matter of course. 
Mrs Prescott being rather fond of Beatrix 
decided to keep her, though Miss Arden would 
rather have found a home elsewhere. 

It was a great comfort to bewail all the girl 
had lost, presenting it in the most seductive 
colours, 

But Beatrix went her way and sang herself 
not only into Mr. Gerard's favour, but made 
a circle of appreciative friends. 

_Mr. Carlton watched her closely, and found 
his enmity melting away. Other men learned 
her attractiveness. It seemed to her she had 
never been so truly happy in all her life. 

At first Aleo’s letters were jealous, up- 
braiding, unreasonable. 

She answered as a sister might. Did she 
really love him? she used to ask herself, 

So the year flew by, and then another was 
drawing to its close, That would end her 
figment of an engagement, and she knew now 
she could marry elsewhere if she chose, but 
it seemed to her that she did not care about 
marrying. 

For the last six months Aleo’s letters had 
been less frequent, and somehow curiously 
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laboured, it seemed to her. Perhaps there | 
| the shrill, thin voices one meets so often. But 


‘was someone else, 
‘*T should accept Mr, Beresford, and show 
Alec Brandon what a fool he had been,” de- 


clared Mrs, Prescott, “ He wouldn't get any 


chance to throw me over. Beatrix Arden, you 
are & silly goose! ” 

The packet arrived at Southampton. Aleo's 
name was in the passenger list. Beatrix drew 
& long breath, and felt like hysterics, Why 


| 
| 


! 


he knew then that she loved him, and that 
the years did not make a bit of difference, 

‘*You see you were very silly before, and 
cruel and faithless and——”’ 

“ T know it,” she said, meekly, with a little 
sob, “ But—do you remember that I am thirty 
—almost——” 

“TI suppose you are going to keep your age 
ag & weapon to stab me with, lest my hap- 
— shall be too perfect! I have come to 

x the wedding day, with Uncle Will's love 
and consent, and you will have two masters 
in the future, He is having the house done 
up fit for a princess royal.” 

Beatrix delighted Mrs. Prescott by allowing 
her to name the day, though I really think it 
was Alec Brandon. He took her home, and 
she found her two masters most indulgent. 

“Tf Alec had never come back I should have 
married you myself,’ Uncle Will says at very 
long intervals. 

“Would you?” Beatrix retorts, rather 
curiously. “ Perhaps I should have had some- 
thing to say to that.” 

It is almost needless to add that the young 
people were happy as the day is long, and 
neither Uncle Will nor Aunt Prescott had any 
reason to regret Trixie’s Engagement. 











Inconrect Lanevace, — Children closely 
follow the example of their elders, particularly 
if said example chances to bs a bad one. It 
would ba better for our youth if its teachers 
corrected the slang and mistakes of everyday 
life, and illustrated the rules they teach ; for 
one child in a class speaking impure language 
will certainly infect the rest. The children of 
some households speak with a refined method, 
as if by instinct, but it will generally be traced 
to parents, for we are all influenced by our sur- 
roundings. A child lately questioned in San- 
day school admitted, ‘‘I done it,” and a 
young man immediately after remarked, 
“They’ve went,” instead of ‘‘They have 
gone.” By such teaching children are upcon- 
sciously inflaenced. Well-bred persons usually 


| speak slowly, with proper emphasis, and with- 


out abbreviations. Every man cannot possess 
a rich, full voice; it is a heritage of some 
families, and refreshing to listen to among 


cultivation does a great deal, and nothing is 
more usefal than to think of each word and 
speak the simplest language without haste, yet 
at the same time without drawl or affectation, 
The abandonment of superfluous adjectives 
would greatly improve our language. I was 
talking of a poem to a young girl lately, and 
she said it was ‘‘elegant,” and when I de- 
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scribed a new kind of toffy she said it was 
‘‘ perfectly lovely.” There was neither sense 
nor reason in this mixture of terms. Another 
young girl is very ty until she opens her 
mouth. Then her first words are likely to be, 
‘Land sakes!” or “Clara an’ me are goin’,” 
clipping words and misplacing them till one 
is reminded of poor Hannah Jane, who spelled 
kiss with one 8, 

Tact Acatx,—Henry had not a icle of 
tact, which some people say is only another 
name for kindness. One day a gentleman was 
walking along the street, when all of a sudden 
an avalanche of dust descended upon him 
from a second-story window. Henry, who 
was standing near, saw the accident, but he 
did not have tact. It seemed so fanny to seea 
strange gentleman suddenly subjected to a dust 
shower that helaughedaloud. BatJohn wasun- 
like Henry. Notwithstanding it was he whohad 
precipitated the dust upon the strange gentle- 
man he was in the street and addressing the 
strange gentleman in a moment. He said he 
was exceedingly serry that such an unfortu- 
nate accident had befallen the gentleman, 
and volunteered to brush the dust from the 
latter’s clothing; bue while pretending to do 
this he rubbed chalk all over the gentleman’> 
back. The gentleman thanked John for his 
kindness, and said he should be only too glad 
to do him a favour. John, you see, had tact ; 
but Henry, who saw the whole transaction, 
did not offer to assist the gentleman. He 
simply laughed. This angered the gentleman, 
and by his efforts Henry was diecharged from 
employment, while John secured a remunera- 
tive situation. Thereis nothing like tact. 

Tixnzep Foop.—It is a singular fact that we 
are indebted to Pompeii for the great industry 
of tinning fruit. Years ago, when the excava- 
tion s were just beginning, a party of Cincin- 
natians found, in what had been the pantry of 
a house, my hope of preserved figs. One was 
opened, and they were found to be fresh and 
good. Investigation showed that the figs had 
been put into the jars in a heated state, an 
aperture left for the steam to escape, and 
then sealed with wax. The hint was taken, 
and the next year tinning fruit was intro- 
duced to the United States, the process being 
identical with that in vogue in Pompeii 
twenty centuries ago. The old ladies in 
America who tin tomatoes and peaches do not 
realise that they are indebted for this art to a 
people that were literally ashes but a few years 
after Christ, There is nothing new under the 
sun, Tinned tomatoes and loaded dice—the 
people of Pompeii bad both. 

Siuxen Banps.—In the old days garters were 
not what they have since developed into. A 
simple band of blue or red cotton elastic, void 
of all decorations, rn ee the neat hand. 
sewed seam that completed the circle which 
embraced the leg, was thought sufficient for 
the most exacting; but since the ssthetic 
wave has swept over the land, causing poppies 
and lilies to blossom on copper kettles, and 
tin caddies and panels of sunflowers and 
hollyhocks to spring up before washstands, 
defunct wardrobes, and all the eye-soresusually 
relegated to cellars and garrete, the rubber 
garter has also been touched up with the 
pencil of beauty and grace, and to-day will 
stand comparison with many of the novelties 
designed for love-tokens, Their use is per- 
missible to either sex, and the daintiest garters 
that design can create and skill fancy are 
found alike in warehouses, jewellers, and 
with firms carrying gent’s first-class fur 
nishing goods. Cotton elastic isa thing of the 
past, and the cheapest garter that refined taste 
will permit is composed of silk robber, neatly 
fastened wits a silk crow-foot or a couple of 
feather stitches, This rnbber can be had in 
all the high colours, and besides being pretty 
and trim has the added charm of durability, 
for it is impossible to wear a good silk garter 
out ina year. If, however, the cotton is most 
convenient, the band is covered with a hem of 
soft silk gathered very fall, and embellished 
with a large bow or rosette of the same 
material, 
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FACETIA, 


Morro. ror. tar Drvorce.. Cotrr,—Never 
despair, but dis-pair a3 soon AS-;posséble, 

A erp whe hag married. a young x62. by 
the name of Wiliam says that-she intends 
L® treason io effirraing tlmt hereafter she will 
follow the dictates of her own swest will. 

Af 8O Wonton of mi tatty does 'a hustand, 
kieeieg bis oWn nttar hetplevetiess, ataw. 64 
clmely to” Rie wife's éide for domtat wid 
ad atarct ae whén he wetits & battA KeWed | 
of His shift céllar. 

« ‘Totes is nothing impdsefble th fhe Aeter- 





mitned apttit,” eaves a philosopher. Evidently 
that philosopher never tried t6 réach up be- | 
hind his shealder to pet hold of the ead of & | 
broke stispehder, 

lorp Bon grows meaner.and mesnér, Four 
times last weck he dropped in on the poor | 
Browas jast as they were sitting down ito | 
dinner —“ Really, my lord,” said Brown at | 
last, ‘‘woulda’s you sometimes Tike to do as 
We do? "—* Alwags, old fellow,” replied his | 
iorJabip; “what de you mean? ”— Why, | 
dine af home,” aid Brown, 


A Tktu® Hernrware.—tn a -sdeial gethering 
at Which Victoridi Sarded was present; the 
cotiveréetion to®ned opén the ** narital ine | 
felisities”’ Of w Well-inown wtiter of state | 
plays. “I Cannot undetetantl,” said one, | 
“why X. comtihttes to live togother with bis | 
inteteréble vixeh of a witb.” "Oh; that is 
cagily explained,’ Sarde féadity replied, | 
“Te ié begiass she offen ¢éts wp svends for | 
hia 1” 

Pasrrcorak Drkuctions.-A iddy occapying 
room letter B at an Hotel, Wrote dh thé Hate As 
foilows :—" Wakd leftér B at seven’; Kia if 
let'ér B rays, ‘ List her bé,’ Goh't Ret her te 
ud? lét letret B be, beoantice if fot Tet letter B 
ba, lofter B will be tinable td let het house t6 
M*, B., who is t6 call at half paet teh” 
porter, a better hdotblack tian dPthogrep hist, 
after staying the Whove All night, @14 not 
kwoW whether to Wake left? BD df to “let her 
be.” 


Tan-voice of woman, gontléthen,” salt & 
s vaggering individual, in an argiimhent, “ the 
voice of woman, no matter how itinth worms 
of you may be inclined 6 snec? at thd settt- 
ment, exercises a Koothing, ai aspirifig, a bat- 
lowing inflaence wpon the eat of inotin ; bot: 
f rts him in affliétion, énéctitages bith in dis- 
nay, aud banishés from his midd sll thot 
roubles which, whéh shé is abssit, cont 
to sink bim inte the depts of akepondency.” 
‘Tom, you rascal!” exclaimed his wit, at'' 
this iastent bursting ifto the room, ‘* cdtite | 
heme, you loiterfhg fastal, abd leave thése ” 
worthiess fellows to themselves. Oh! when’ 
I get you home, Won't yh catth it!” 


A youxe heiress, 6f éonsiderable personal. | 
attractions, chenoed to be seated, at a- inner 
ratty with & yeune mde remarkable in the 
fadeionwble cirelés for the brillianey ef bis 
wit, and who had lovg made-one i the train 
of Her admirers. The conversation terning 
om the tucertainty of life and inevrance offices, 
‘* Tf mest to insure mive,” the youvgtatly said, 
artily, “in the Hope’ “ In the hops of 
what?” seid the'idmirer; ‘a single hfe is 
1et Worth itenribs; I propose that we should 
isvare our lites together; and, if you have ne 
cbjectiens, I ekould prefér the Alliance.” 


Goox, the fragedian, was in the Habit of 
giving pasees to the theatre to a married lady, 
who upon one oceasion ddctipied a protiintat 
seat in the pit with Hér little pitl, when their 
friend the performet was about fo theet an th- 
timely end by a stage rival. Asthe villafnoas- 
] soking &seacsin, armed With & ot weapon, 
stéalthily dréw near to accomplish his Wicts4 
parpoSe, the maiden, roused by fhe sappdsed 
imminence of his ddngef, started tp, daticticl 
exclaiming—'' Oh, pray jon’t Rill bf ; don 
kilt him! For if ‘you do, he woa't give W7ahy 
more orders for the pit.” 





ee ae 


“ T siwa Gight.a little way up the street as I 
came down,” observed the major, as he entered 
thedining-room. ‘About what?” questioned 
the colorel, ‘'Abont two-blotks,” was the 
reply, and neither of them spoke during the 
remainder of the meal, 


Sap Joriés, ‘* We’re'goidy tortn Blifkins for 
jeage this fall.” Said Smith, “ Bitkits! 
What does he know abont law?” “® Notting 
ata, He never tiw & law took, That'athe 
Téa Wo we poing to tun bite. We think 
titet ithe fs ignorant of law we may gét 4 
little jtusties,”’ 


A tapy who had jast returbed from Europa 
sid to & friend: ‘You oasht to hear thém 
lawif aid chawff at our American way of talk- 
img Over there, you know.” ‘On, well, we 
can ftand it,” said her frieud. “ Welatff and 





| chaff at theta when they comié over Hére.” 


‘* Poor Jofes; how I pity hint! Heal ways 
has a haggard look on his face.’ ‘‘ Yet he 
works at least twenty houfé a day.” ‘And 
then, this morning, I ss hid leggied cIx-large 


| basketss He Iddked as # he could he 


faby 
move along.” ‘Ob, that's'alh right!” ‘AH 
right! Idon’tunderstand you.” “* Why, Re’s 
off dor » heliday.” 


" How ptorious it isto be engaged in a purely 


| imtétlestual coeapation |” mur tired a Boston 


maiden, gazitig Yaptdtously inte the admiring 
efes of % eBURtRY AIOE; “Fowrrown mental 
faculti@a T6¥ fools, ahd the whobe ditverss for 
a Werkshop, Now teh nm,’ ste adéed, “what 


| do you find the most-érfficwl # thfhy dommedted 


with y@ut HObIs profession?” “ Paying the 
heh,” did the editor. 

“TT HEAR you intend to send your two tons 
t6 College?” said Alpha f6 OnteBa. ** Yes,” 
réplied Odieia, “I have éntéred theta at 
X=— Ooleve” “Why, gracious mani” 
altiost shfieked A'pha, ‘yon tight as well 
throw yout honey away! X—= College is 
offy & fourfh-ctacs institatids. Te has ever 
won & boat-race in the whole Gotir#é Of ifs ex- 
isten%e, ind chntdt boast ‘a b&se-ball nine.” 

“« My deat, I-wish you would tell the servant 
to step moving that farnitare rouad in the 
patlour I'm sure she has broken some of the 
vases and Sévres ware,” ‘I hear no noise, 


| Christopher.” ‘‘There! She has dropped the 


cleck, I heard the shade smash.’ “ Why, 
Christopher, how eilly you are; that’s not the 
servant moving the farniture; that's Birdie 
prasticing a Waguerian sonata.”’ 

"You should aim at perfection, my dear,” 
said Mis. Yexst to her husband, the other 
evening. “ Thére’eno stich thing 48 perfedtion 
in this Hfe,” returned the husband sawing on 
@ piece of tough steak with hiateeth. ‘ Ob, 
yes, there is, Mr. Yeast!’’ replied the lady, 
thévglitfully. “ There's your fiend Crimeen- 
beak; I think he’s perfect.” ‘ Hew's that?” 


said Yeust, « littl surprised af bearing big: 


wife tpesk kindly of his friend, wkem he al- 
ways thought she disliked. “ He's petieot in 
one respeet,’”’ continued the Worurwa of fongus, 
“ He's a perfect nuivance!”’ 


“ Bova,” said old Bachelor Beats, as the 
s¢rvant entered the room in respdnée to his 
bell where aré those little blatk pills that I 
h ’ - 

« Phat pills, sar?” asked the chantbermaid, 
with a1 expfession indicative of absdlite inno- 
c4nee aid ighdYancse, ‘Sure, I haven't seen 
no pills, scr.” 

© TWey weté small and black,’ éaid Beats, 
in en imptessively severe manter. “ There 
was alficst a handful of them, 


on ths mantel piecs this very morhing.” 

‘¢ Was they in a sducer, sor?” Sivan apked, 
«“ They weré,” s4i2 Beats. “Th & saucer 
ca the mantelpiece by the cléok.” 

“ Howly mother 6’ Moves!” she yelled, 
“Tm a dead gutfel, sure! I Pound re 
cfame- ah’ sugét on the tablé, an’ T ate 
thim out of the faticer wid & tayepoon. I 
thought fliey were hooklebirries.” 





| body elee noticed it exespt 


The box | 
broke if my pocket, and I put them Hete | 
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Ciry man—* Tramps !-Pshaw!. Ii I lived 
in the countty I wonld scon get tid of them.” 
Subaeban resident—“ ¥ mythink gp? Weil, 
how would you manage ie? * «Easily avough, 
Lwonld jast keep a lot of Wo m band, and 
whenever tramps asked for I ot tel 
them to earn it/’ | Bat they gtk 2 E Wikh- 
ont tools.” ‘Certainly act. I would fnrnich 
tools, of course, Just try #.” “I have tried 
it” “ Ah! Didn't the tramps go off?” “ Yes, 
and the tools, foo!” 

“ An, dostor, what makes you lotk do fhm?” 
Doctor Canard, the inventor éf the wenderfit 
Universal Spetific : * You may tottietitbér thet 
Alexehder wept beownee there Were #6 thore 
worlds for him to conquer. Yee? , that 
id my chsé exadtly. péotfit #9 Gratipac, 
sir—yes, cramped ih its sphere of usefalivens, 
It doesn’t have Dal? a offands, sit, to BROW 
the world what itcan do. There don't begth 
to be diseases enough for it ta work'om If 
some enterprising body coffld and woald iavert 
a few thoteand new ditesses I nifght HioW the 
world what iy Speeflis aniétin’s to; but arftil 
that gehitis arises avd gate if Kis Work Tah a 
miserable manu, sir—a miserable man!” 


Two fashiemsble laties met, and the follow- 
ing conversation took place: ‘' Did you feet 
the slook?” “I did nob perceive it atall.” 
‘Were you asleip when it occurred ?’’ “ No, 
I whs wide awakes.” “I sappdtd you were 
outside of the range of the earthqusre?” 
"Qh, 26, I wasdi tewn, I whe Wt the din- 
nr-tatle when the shock oteutred: Every- 
myeself,’’ ™ Wey, 
how is tliat possibile?” ‘‘ Tnere was a woman 
from the country sitting opposite me at: the 
table, eating ptas With ber Knife, The shok 
I etperienced at this brdach of etiquette was 
86 thuch greater than the earthqaake’ that I 
took no ndtice of: the latter.” 


Tar moon best silently apon the waves, an? 
and the waves beat noitily upon the said, and 
they eeer puadly along the the beach. And 
as he looked down into her eyes Ividgly, he 
asked, pleadingly : ‘‘ Mildred, will yoa retarn 
my love?” ‘Yes, George,” sie answered, 
hesitatingly, “on one-condition.” ** Oaly tel! 
me that Gondition,” he pléaded, breath- 
lessly. ‘Ti ia,” she réplied, seleitinly, “ that 
you do not again ask mé to accept ft.” Ard 
the moon ard the waves-and -bis heart oon- 
tinted fe beat as thay walked- home, sorfow- 
fully and silently. 


Mr. Hacetty went itto an wobealthful 
neighbourliood and started a newspaper. 
Several months afterwards be wassem in the 
vicinity of his former résidénee, “ Hallo!’’ 
said a fridhd ? “ bick so soon?” “ Yess I got 
restless.” ‘Don't like the neighbourhood ?”’ 
‘*Not after the people becams too familiar. 
I had not been there dong thet it héewine evi - 
dent that I would #1 Hike tile phase, I aia 
not mind them wheeting et me every time I 
went duit of the dfites, and I-even toltrated 
their habit of blating away at ‘ne wherever 
T'a stick my herd ort of the window, bert when 
they fell into tha bebit of climbing on the 

top and shooting down the ehinidy, 





house > 
-why I became disgusted a sneh familiarity.” 


A woman is far more sensitive than a man. 
She has finer feclings and a more delicate mind. 
There are @ very few men who realise this, 
and, in consequence, woman is made to endure 
muoh dnnecessary sdffering, One of our met- 
chants was going te cbareh with his wife on 
Sonday morning, when she suddenly stopped 
and ee her band to her head. 

‘ What is the matter?’ he asked, startled 
by the look on her faee, 

“Oh! I have got on my brown has!” 

'' Bh?” ejaculated the estonished man, 

She barst into tears. : 

“Why, Martha, what is the matter with 
you?” he demanded. | : 

“ Don’t you see what is the matter?” she 
returned, ina ice, “I* @ 20t on my 


| brown bat with my striped-sil)! Ob, whar 
| will-people say ?” 
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New 4, 4664 - 7 
SOCTETY. STATIPTLOS, MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the fist tiwe thiy sewetn Her Majesty 
attended divine service in the parish church 
ot Crweets Thdt Month. The Avergelito pew 
at rie We tints a8 otctipied by the Prine 
acd Prineess of Wales fe | their children 

Tit’ PHBCS dra Princess of Wales ate 
about topaya visit to the Danish Ambasbador, 
M. De Falbe, and his wife at Luton Hoo; 
Bedfordshire, 

Trt tay hy Princess Of Wales, wile on 
their Wiky f#60m Aber hd to Lindon ath? 


the seagep; 8 at Ferryhili Janciion, 


Aterdted ; the oll Gclotrs of ‘the dtd 
canto 


B attalieh PsWianders were preetifed 
ty tye Printded frremeinbravce of she ps 
ceHtei0d The Xugitt Gy ber Royal Biphhess 
cf new colours t} ths regiment, of which the 
Prinve of Wales is hotorary colonel. 





A sistitn of Lady Rabddiph Chiirchifl, Miss | 


Leotie Blanche Jerome, youngest daughter 
(f Leonard Jerome, Rez, of New York, was 
recently married to Lieutenant John Leslie, 
Grevadtér Guards, at New York, The bride's 
drée ¥ae Of whife satin, tridiihed with pearl 
embroidéry, end-ostrick feathers, Lord and 
Lady Rarfolph Choréhitt were prevented by 
ibe indisposition of the formet from Brten fing 
ths wedding, as threy 'propoved:. 

A wey chapter, it reens, ie eboet to be 
a ted to the romance Of tire Stotch: Peerage, 
Ons Me, Tha’ Freaver, of Motht Pressant, 
Carnarvon, 1ay& claim t6 the Lovat barony 
and estates; and maintains that he directly 
deveen@ tron tWe’hot of sate tar.baek Lord 
L vat, WHo fled froth Stofland to Waits, after 
kitting» fiddler at a ball, 

Ty BY shy Chee’ ths Weith MF. Frater 
should establish his claim to be of elder blood 
tron thY present Lda ovat, a dition’ state 
ct things will aride, The father ‘of ths precent 
Lord Lovat ebtxined « reversal of thé at- 
1. tider Ghde¥ Whith ths Yonte Pretenders 
Lord Lavat Wag placka, and he was restored 
to the Scdteh e-as i4th Lord-Lovas: 
Bat stveral yours before that he hal bien 
credtéd Tere Lory in the Peerage of the 
Ucited Kingdom. His son eaniiot be deprived 
of his Ruevesbitn ‘to thet -baroby. I, there: 
fore, Min Frater, of ‘Cartintvoh, shonl@sticcesd 
in his Glaith, We whould havea Saotch Lora 
Lavkt with te ‘evtates, aud @ lwidlébs Lord 
Lovat iri PH8 Peb¥age of the Ucited Kingdom. 

Tre Diké of Hafnbergh wilt jota his fag. 
chip Minetour ‘ad sdon a8 the Chanzel Sqaad- 
ron Proteeds on winter orvise, The 
cag ah peomenteaes aa at oe 
months, §# ged, atid’ é 
at Mahi, Azores, and Cattery Islatds, Oa 
arriving at @rbralter in December his Royal 
Hi se 'witl hal, down his fiwy, and bs 86 


é. 
cecdéd 13 GOthitiand By Reat Admiral Sit | 
' ptraia Pomediately through a - 


Anthony Hoskins. 


Tue royal yacht Osborne is under orders to 
leave Portamoath for Sheerness to embark the 





Grand Duke of Hesse, the Dachers of Albany | 
with her children, and Pricce and Princess | 


Lonis Of Battenberg, for Fishing, fen route 
for Germany. 

Tue Emperor of Germany went to Stras- 
barg on the 19th ult. te pretide at” the open- 
ing of the new buildings of ths University. 


Count Karoryr, the Austrian Ambassador 
to our Court, ig lying reriotsly fi on his 
estate at Stwmpfen, whither fe had pote £6 
shoot deer, Tne doctors have pronounced bis 
malady to be acute pleurisy. 

Lorn Gakwove#, O& Fatainiag t Barrée 
—_ — a & a ~ the soldiers’ 

ildren, subscri liberally to the sports 
of the sitters + HS also Hive ted Bille dn & 
large scale to the inhabitants of the station. 

Tae Grandson of the Comtesss Fanny 
Beaahsrnais, aunt of the Empress Josephine, 
the Vidomi¥e'Ostave de Butrel, died eben 
at the cha¥eht OF Hits dhdzhter, the Colatesde 
de Beaufranct e+, 





Tie. trade-misrks regiftt¥ed Tass year were 
4 241 in number, an increase of nearly 1,700 
over the numbér for 1882. 

Tite French lation’ returns for 1883 
sHOw and exdéas of births over deaths of 
96,843. En 1882 the balanea was 97,027; in 
1881 if was 108 229; and in 1880 it was 
61.940: The marriages numbered 284510 in 
1888; 281.060'n 1882; 252/079 in 1881; and 
279,026 in 1880. 

Tit Hirroreks’ Bistefty Act.A Parlis- 
mentaty retin shows that fhe total nutnber 
of oases tried in the Poetigh county courts 
uader the Employers’ Liability Act in 1881, 
1982,emd 1883, was-443, the amount of eom- 
peicitton claimed eink £73 337, atid the 
amhddit AWarded £18121, Tiete Wwé¥e afko 
192 cases not tried, 59 beiag struck out, and 
133 settled, while there were 12 appeals. 


Eatos Hatt —The shilling taken from each 
person who inepecfs Estou Hall, the seat of 
the Duke of Westmthster, has been fent to 
Chester Infirmary fi thé ships of # cheque 
from the noblé duké, who is president ‘of the 
iastitation, for £500, m0 less than 10,000 per- 
fons having ¢ aver thé: hail, iddluding a 
considerable proportion of Aiefidaxs, during 
tie past year. 





GEMS. 

Ir a man does not tiwke hdty Seq awinitaness 
a3 he advances throug life; He will too find 
himself alove. A man, says Dr, Johneon, 
should keep his friétidship ih constant repaic. 





He who seddously attends, pointedly acks, | 


calmly speaks, Godlly aiewé¥s, wit G8iibes 
when he has no mofe to Say, id Fh Postettion 
of come of the best réquisites of man. 

Love, ia its vatiéd 
purity of dignity only when guided by an in- 
ward power over ourzelves; thai is in itself 
the véry germ of Virtue. 

A ferenp should ba: dns ia wise tade?- 
pieidihe and Werth we tin eywilly tonfide, 
aad Whose Opinion we oan Value at once for its 
jaetnets and sincerity, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Prvapred Bavakriv ag ‘pint oF 
fresh c¥ cilfiied plhéapiple, one «mall teacop- 
tal of pagar, one piatof cream, half a prokege 
ofgelattic, halt a Gupta of Bd whter. Sed 
tHe geritine five Thdtits fn the ater. ip 
pineapple fine, pat it on with the sugar to 
Bimmer twenty minutes. Add gelatine, and 
th or sieve 
intos tin basic. Rib the pinewppict ii 
af Tut af Possitts. Beat wtitil ic bepits to 
thiékeh, then. ‘add cream whieh has been 
whipped-to afroth: When well mixed, pout 
iston mould wit wes Awa to Warden. Herve 
With Whipped dtekh. 

GincErbreaD, — Half-a-pound of sf¥rtp of 
treacle, two ounces of butter, one pourd of 
flour, & texcupfel of buttérmiitk (the 6réifary 
spool cf wattanto Kets). tensbositel of 
sp il ‘of tattatio Acid), a teacpoonfal 
carborste of sodn; , and, if titted, a few 
pete, Melt (té battet with the tréatie, then 
mitt wig ‘= ber hs tie Sie a of 
soda (ahd, when used, artaric acid) with 
ae aaNTe? wats thoréggit with ths woke 
oa a ohe- am eee 


i ws ): 
ne nti x ‘On an’ dfdiad Mas Ohete 
tia aad Tal to Py Goer Bake ee 
moderate oven tit of = dark brown obtside, 
quarters 6f at hotre ie ‘ttre 6 
. Cite tatist he taken met to let the. 
‘oven betee hot, as i (the gingerbrca) onsi 


burns, 


- 


Ord Snors.—E vei off shoes are valtiable, 
They afe ént up in #mall pieces, and these ate 
pit for & cotiple of Aafd if Chloride of kulphir. 
which makes the leather very hatd and 
brittle. After this id effected, He material {5 
washed in water, dried, gtound into powder, 
ahd mixed with some substance which makes 
‘the particles adhere together, as shellac, good 
glue, or thick solution of gum, [ft is théh 
ipressed into moulds, and shaped into combe, 
battons; knife handtes, aud many other 
aftictes. 

Knowrever, trath, lové, beanty, goodneas, 
faith, alone cari ive Vitklity to the methatisth 
lof existence; the laugh of rirth that vibrates 
‘through the heart, the tears that freshen the 
dry waste within; the music that brisgs child- 
hood buck, thé prayer that esils the futare 
near, the doubt which makes us mwedftxte, the 
death which stittier us with mtstery, the 
haréships Which f6fots us to striyzle, the 
abxiety that ends in trnet, are tite nouridh- 
ment of our natural being. 

Tinto Hyas:—People srieak abouts their eyes 
beitig fatigued, meaniog that the tetine, or 
seeing portion of the brain, is fatigued, but 
stich 18 ndét tlie case, as thd rdtifia hardly ever 
gets tired. The fatigue is in the inner afd 
outer muscles attached to the eyeball ard the 
musele of aceommodation, which surcounds 
thelens-of the éye; Wien a near object it to 
bd locked at, this mbsétée relaxes and altows 
the lens to thicken, inoreasing its refrabtive 
power. The inner and outer muscle to which 
I referred aré utédih covering the eye on the 
‘object ..t9 be lookéd at, the innet one being 
espetially need when & nekr object is: to be 
looked at. It id ih the three mussle’ meéh- 
tioned that the fatigae is felt, and rcltéf is 
secured femporatily by tlésing the eyes or 


| gazing at fatdistant objects. The usual indica- 


, Ga “BEGtire | 


tion of ‘strain is a redness’ Of the rim-of the 
eyelid, betokeving a congested state. of the 
iunét surface, accompanies with soma pain. 
Rest is not the propse remedy for a fatigued 
eFyé, bit the de of Plavses of suffivient power 
td rénder Unhdcessary +o much effort to 
accommodate the eye to vision. 

Aw Otn Anat City.—Afrivibg at Algiors by 
rail, a traveller taturally feéle a sense cf dis- 


appointment, as if he were come upon 
mdfern Frenéh town wiilr its vtreets, large 


| witeHodses, culoitiidés ahd gay shop win- 


| dows. Thid is modera Angierss; and-ié-lies 


| along the borders of the seg for a distance of 





tWo milés of thors, and on thé rising Hillataes, 
three or-four bleeks upwards, - High above the 
Fréneh build ips, fs. ditectly back of them, 
riéén what id Tett of the vid Arad efty. Ths 
houses, white as an advanced knowledge of 
the art of whitewashing can males tem; are 
irregalarly piled together, like a huge-mase of 
roek'catiay. A flight of fivé handted 3 
léads to thé Kasha, or fort, hab #urtiictitits 
the height; and many other atrdete and lance, 
dark, narrow ana circuitous, lead to the same 
point, giving the eld town a triangalar shape, 
Scattered over fhe Hits on either side ef the 
ot ore 866s W l4¥Ze Tider of vitae; these 
belovgitig to the Freteh andthe rich Hebrews 
are-meors to the left of the town, white te the 
right live a large number of English, who 
ceoupy a tract of land extending-three or four 
miles-Hayord Algiets, The ithpression of vie 
plete 18 thuéh pfanTer Wheh oie approaches 
it By water; ite AS Hetbous, with the forte, 
ligetheuse amd atcennt, the rising mass of 
builites Of Gabsting whifériess, tetminating 
in the grand old fort on thé stitithit, afid the 
Moorish villas which svrroudd tre ‘bay, half 
ceil By thd MxnHaive of fhe f6iage 
maké Aigfars Ste of the aio’s beiatifal ot 
Cities, oe-outate is abstlute perfection — 
We tho Hor Ur Bold: Dita losihy ore wt 
toe With Oph WintoWs. Tie sé&sdtis 4 
not'marked by the budding of trees and 
putting forth of flowers, for this-isgorayion 
throughout the year. 


Birt carey tw Sg ath ape Te ose 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. C. E.—We will endeavour to oblige our fair corre- 
spondent at the earliest opportunity afforded us. 


Cru. R.—We believe there is no confinement, bandages 
and irons for the legs being the chief remedies. 


Darsy.—Pebbles can only be polished by the lapidary’s 
wheel. There is no.ecipe for a safe d tory. 


A. A—We should be ha to comply with your wish, 
but the size of our pages not admit of it. 


Rose.—Elder flower water is produced by distillation 
and requires an apparatus so expensive that it cann 
be e by a private family. 


E. C. A.—The expression “ To-morrow will be Wednes- 
day” is the proper one. As to-morrow is not, but will 
be, to-morrow is Wednesday is obviously incorrect. 


E. A.—We certainly have not, nor shall we. The 
article in question contained many merits, but a few 
faults, and was ceserving of the praise it received. 


Be.t.—The question is a nice one, but as the cireum- 
stances of this particular case would determine it, we 
can only reply so far as to the right of the party (if sane) 
to bar the entail. 


N. D. W.—It would not be possible to act upon your 
suggestion, or we should be heppy to carry it out. 
Your tandwriting requires practice only to make it a 
good one. 


Mat.—You must send your answer to the invitation 
to dine to the lavy, and as invitations to balls sare 
made = the lady’s name, your answer must of course 
be to her. 


ELLeN.— Mince-pies are eaten at Christmas time be- 
cause their ingredients are similar to those of a Christmas 
pudding ; thry derive their name from the fact of being 
made of mince-meat. 


B. W. R.—Wash the teeth with a little tincture of 
myrth diluted in water. We have already given many 
recipes for dentifrices. Prepared chalk is simply chalk 
which has undergone the process of washing, and may 
be obtained from any chemist. 


M. M.—Yeu may improve your writing by receiving 
from a tent teacher; or by a me | any 
by 








piece written in a clear and elegant han 

a lady, copying it, end prectisirg frequently. Your 
wiiting is not so bad but that you may soon greatly 
improve it. 

E. S.—The less flourish displayed in commercial hand- 
writing the better; yours has a little too much of this, 
and too little freedom. Having conquered these faults, 
it will answer very well for the purpose required. 


Rosz.—It is cus*omary upon entering or leaving a 
room to m°ke a courteous acknowldgement to those 
present. The lady always has it in her power to bow 
to a gentleman after baving met him in company 
sh uld circumstances again bring them in contact, but 
hs would be construed into a desire to make his 
acquaintance. 


L. Y. W.—This is only a proof of the badness of the 
ink, or the insufficiency in the heat of th: iron. The 
better way wil! be found to produce the blackness either 
by ing t*e articles several times over a heated 
Italian iron, or holding it before the fire (so as not to 
scorch it), until the ink attains sufficient blackness, and 
wash in rainwater, cold, and without soda, and as little 
soap as essential to cleanliness. 


Amy.—The spots or blotches on the face may be re- 
moved by the regular use of a composition made of 
white curd soap 40z., juice of lemons 6 oz , sweet oil of 
almonds 20z., oil of tartar 20z. Well mix these in- 
gredients, and perfume them with a few drops of any 
of the essential oils. Use the composition in the place 
of ordinary soap, and you will find it have the desired 
effect on the skin. 


Lapysrrp.—Your doctor is correct. The unnatural 
heat and redness of the hands arises from a disordered 
system, and we have no doubt that if you get your liver 
into healthy action by medicines, and a judicious 
attention to diet, this unpleasant symptom will leave 
you, 


Cc. F. G.—Your communications, so far from being 
treublesome, sre very ac able. Your endéavours in 
promoting .our success entitle you to our warmest 
thanks, iends like yourself, earnest and active in 
our cause, we cannot but rank among our truest and 
best supporters. We shall alw:ys be glad to hear from 
you. 


G. W. B.—To clear iron from rust, pound some glass 
to fine powder, and having nailed some strong linen or 
woollen cloth upon a board, lay upon it a strong coat 
of gum-water, and sift thereon some of your powdered 
glass and let it dry. Repeat this operation three times ; 
and when the last covering of powdered glass is dry, 
you msy easily rub off the rust from iron utensils with 
the cloth thus prepared. 


Lizz1z.—If you talk nonsense in the shop of a bachelor 
gentleman (?) you must not expect to be edified by the 
discourse. From the description you give of it, the 
conversation was rot fit for you to Sond heard, nor for 
him to have deliveréd. You had better keep an eye 
upon your 2 friend if you think she is likely to 
influenced by the converse of this bachelor “‘ gentle- 
man” shopkeeper. We cannot compliment you upon 

our writing, it wants firmness and style. Your spelling 
not inaccurate. 





L. R. D.—Methodists, in the history of medicine, 
were a sect of ancient physicians who d the whole 
art of healirg to a few common principles or appesr- 
ances. The Methodists were followers of Thessalus, 
whence they were called Thessalici They were 
strenuously opposed by Galen in several of his writings. 


R. A.—As you state the position, ths brother 
unquestionably is the proper person to give the bride 
away ; be is the nearest re tative to her father, 
and should be chosen in ce to any other. Any 

sents to the bridesmaids beyond the gloves and 
quets are quite optional on the part of the bride- 
groom. 

sat Kay ta koe nah Songuolarmengen aeaneen 
you are in love e gentleman you m' 
write Sad cal bine so. You are young, you tell us, 
and we believe you, or you would never contemplate 
such a 8 It is true that if a gentleman falls in love 
with you he may write to to that effect ; but it is 
not a rule which works ways. 


B. D. C.—Making a small present to a lady is not 
necessarily a declaration of love : it may be viewed asa 
token of esteem, and as such there could be no impro- 
priety attached to the gift. Where presents are, how- 
ever, repeated they assume a significant form, and it 
would be improper to make them unless the desire to 
declare an attachment existed. 





I'M ALWAYS SENDING SHIPS TO SEA. 


I'm always sending ships to sea, 
Yet few of them return to me. 

I fail to make the bulwarks strong ; 
Though built of hopes the bulwarks are, 
From lowest — to highest spar, 

The firt rude blast that comes along 
Consigns them to their silent graves, 
Beneath life’s ocean stormy waves. 


I’m always sending ships to sea, 
Yet only wrecks return to me. 

I've launched them when the skies were clear, 
And 73 again, when clouds huog low, 
Amid the thur der notes of woe, 

In mingling faith and fe.r. 
Fate dealt with all abcut the same— 

en one returned, a wreck it came. 


At first, I in dumb despair, 
For what cost me so much care ; 

But as - — years went by, 
With less of faith I saw them sail, 
And when one perished in a zale, 

I met my losses with a sigh. 
Yet though they nothing bring to me, 
I'm always sending ships to sea. 

B. F. 8. 


8.8 M—If theattention paid by the gentleman to 
the lady was of that character to be recognised by her- 
self and friends as paying his addresses to her with the 
view of being mined 0 4 and if his conduct led her and 
them to entertain such belief, and she and they could 
prove this, and also that the gentleman, without 
any real cause given by the lady, but simply under the 
influence of caprice, <r some such im broke off 
the connection, an action for damages would lie, 
although there had been no written promise of 
marriage. 


W. 8. B.—1. The word partridge occurs in 1 Samuel, 
chapter xxvi, verse 20: and in te gee 
xvii, verse 11. 2. No plant is better to 
to house culture than the pansy. To save the seed, 
select the lai it, brightest flowers and cut off all 
other buds and blossoms, As the seed-pod matures it 
can be tied up in gauze to prevent the seed from scat- 
tering, and when fully ripe can be planted directly in 
sandy loam. When the seedli flower those may be 
rejected that are not very handsome. 


Litttz CxHemist.—You can make gold colour var- 
nish by bruising separately four ounces of lacca, 
as much gamboge, as much dragon’s blood, as much 
arnatto, and one ounce of saffron. Then put each 
of these into a quart of spirits of wine. Digest them 
in the sun or in a moderate heat for a fortnight, mix 
them with c'ear varnish of sandarac, according to the 
tint you want. Four ounces of aloes dissolved in a quart 
of spirit will also be a good addition to the above ingre- 
dients, and give you more command over the tint you 
may require, 


Cc. C. W.—It is supposed by historians that the 
church of St. Clement's Daves, in the Strand, derives 
its name from having been dedicated, in very ancient 
times, to St. Clement, a disciple of St. Peter the 
Apostle, and the fourth Pope of Rome, who is said, in 
papal a | to have been created pope in the year 
of Christ 91, and died about the year 100. fener, in his 
chronicles, says it received the epithet “‘ Danes” from 
having been the burial place of Harold the Dane. 


L. F. G.—Loadstone is a sort of ferruginous stone, in 
weight and colour resembling iron ore, but harder and 
heavier. It is endowed with various extraordinary pro- 
perties—attractive, directive, &c. It is also called Lapis 
Heracleus, from Heraclea, a city of Magnesia, a district 
of ancient Lydia, where it is said to bave been first 
found, and from which it is su to have taken its 
name, Some derive the name from a shepherd named 
Magnes, v ho first discovered it with his cropk on Mount 
Ida. The magnet is usually found in iron mines, and 
sometimes in very large pieces half magnet, half iron. 
The colour is 


erent, according to os comity it is 





brought from. Norman states that the best are brought 
from China and Bengal, which are of an irony or san- 
— colour. Those of Arabia are reddish; those of 

blackish ; and those of Hungary, many, 
or England the colour of unwrought iron. Netiher its 
figure nor bulk is "dt termined, being found of different 


G. S.—You should cultivate your pencil in preference 
to your pen—the one shows more »bility than the other. 
You have an ercellent feeling for design, while your 
execution is very creditable. By following up the ly 
ardently, it will eventually prove a lve source 
of income to you. Your essay is not deficient in merit, 
ee eee noviciate to command 


Jexntz.—We can only advise you to a to an 
eminent aurist ; in cases like yours it is us to 
attempt remedies which may injure instead of cure. It 
is only those gentlemen who have devoted all their time 
and forge Net asym disease who should be en- 
trusted with the effort to cure ; it will always be found 
the cheapest and most efficacious mode of proceeding. 


A. E. M.-The young lady is somewbat prematu re in 
making a declaration of love to She should have 
waited at least until you bad displayed the necessary 

ce. You are beth, however, teo yourg to 
entertain srch rcmantic notions; and if the young 
lady’s mamma were to have a hint given to her of the 
initiative her daughter has taken in this matter, it 
would be quite as well. 


E. E.—The word omnibus is the dative plural of the 
word omnis, and signifies ‘‘to,” or “for " Used as 
an English substantive, it is applied to a well-known 
cass of vehicles to signify the comprehensive principle 
on which they are founded. analogy, a certain box 
at the Opera was called the ‘‘omnibus box,” because it 
is taken by a sort of subscription club, and is not con- 
fined to one subscriber. 


B. V.—Your versification exhibits crucity, the result 
of ine oy pact pages pre: t .. polish are onl, fear. 
acqui y ice, and careful practice, too. judg- 
pe or upon an early production, which would decide 
gy oe 
Ss uD me early € ons y no o 
that which is efterwarse produced, and vice versa ; we 
therefore decline advising you to the extent you require 
us, but we would counsel you not to abandon any 
business, or the progpects of one, to follow poetical 
literature as a means of existence. It will always prove 
a profitable mode of Pg py hymen hours, but your 
postical talents must be of very highest order to 
produce you an inccme, 


Strupsnt.—Light travels over 200,000 miles in asecond, 
and sound only a quarter of a mile. When, therefore, 
an electric bolt forces its way through the air we see the 
flash before we hear the sound of the concussion, and 
the interval is greater the more distant the blow. The 
thunder is caused by the sudden concussion—the repul- 
sive en with which the air is thrown a) in the 
path of the electric discharge. The prolonged sound is 
the effect of the greater distance of part of the line of 
discharge. If every part of the lightning’s path were 
equi-distant from the ear we should hear a single crash. 
The varying sounds are caused by the course of the 
current. It often happens that the lightning Is dis- 
el towards us, and then the last sound that reaches 
us is that which comes from the first part of the blow. 


M. D.—The Colossus at Rhodes was a celebrated brazen 
image, and formed one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Its feet were upon the two moles which formed 
tke entrance of the harbour at Rhodes. and ships passed 
full sail between its legs; it was 70 cubits, or 105 
high. It was made by Chares, the disciple of Lysippus, 
and the artist was twelve years in making it, It was 
partly demolished by an earthquake 224 B.c. A winding 
staircase ran to the top, from which you could easily 
discern the shores of Syria, and, by the help of ss; 
ships on the coast of Egypt. It remained in ruins 894 
years, and in the year 672 of the Christian era it was 
sold by the Saracens, who were masters of the island, 
to a Jewish merchant, who loaded 900 camels with the 
brass, whose value has been estimated at £36,000 English 
money. 








Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 


Aut Back Nomerrs, Parts and Votumas are In print 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTIOCH.—Part 267, Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free, Bightpence. ‘Also Vol. XLIL, bound in cloth, 
4s. 
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